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THE ROLE OF WATER IN AVOIDING 
CONFLICT AND BUILDING PROSPERITY 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 2015 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Europe, Eurasia, and Emerging Threats and 
Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, 

Global Human Rights, and International Organizations, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to notice, at 2:07 p.m., in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dana Rohrabacher 
(chairman of the Subcommittee on Europe, Eurasia, and Emerging 
Threats) presiding. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I call to order this joint hearing of the Euro- 
pean, Eurasian, Emerging Threat Subcommittee and the Sub- 
committee on Africa, Global Health, Global Human Rights, and 
International Organizations for this afternoon’s hearing on issues 
dealing with clean water, sanitation, and the world. 

And I want to thank my fellow members here before I give an 
opening statement on my part. Thank you both for the contribu- 
tions you have made to this hearing, but also to this issue over the 
years. You have both demonstrated such a high level of morality 
and concern for fellow human beings that will, in and of them- 
selves, those concepts and as part of your soul, will serve our coun- 
try well in the long run in terms we do what is right. We do what 
is good for the world in these ways, and make it a better world, 
it is clearly going to have very positive feedback and blowback on 
the United States, rather than negative blowback when all we rely 
on is weapons and trying to get things done by sending troops in 
the last minute to calm a situation down. So I want to thank you 
both for your moral and long-term thinking. 

Throughout recent hearings, the Europe and Eurasian Sub- 
committee has explored international water cooperation and dis- 
cussed examples where water disputes between nations has led to 
increased tensions. And today we will be discussing water from the 
point of view of human security. 

Access to clean water is absolutely essential to each and every 
human being. That is why estimates that potentially billions of 
people in the coming decades will be living in water-stressed areas 
of the world. So this is a very troubling observation and prediction. 
Without access to water and the implications that it holds for per- 
sonal hygiene, agriculture, industry, far too many people will be 
forced to accept lower standards of living. As Members of Congress 
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concerned with foreign policy, we must think how this dynamic 
may spark conflicts over natural resources or destabilize very frag- 
ile governments. 

But this is not only a question for the future. It is a problem of 
today. This year, we know hundreds of thousands of children will 
needlessly die from diseases caused by a lack of clean water, plus 
many more than those hundreds of thousands, many more will die 
from some disease that can be traced right back to a lack of clean 
water. 

The toll in human suffering caused by a lack of water and dirty 
water is great, and I am sure witnesses here can explain those sto- 
ries and how great a problem and challenge that it is. 

Yet, I believe the challenges of access to clean water, hygiene, 
and sanitization can be conquered, and we now have it within our 
grip, technologically and with the amount of wealth available in 
our societies, to actually overcome this enormous challenge. Our 
government through USAID has spent over $3.5 billion over the 
last decade on programs to do just that; not to mention the efforts 
of our international partners and nongovernmental organizations. 

I believe that as we continue to advance technologically and con- 
tinue to have innovative ideas that we put into practice, that water 
scarcity can be managed and mitigated. Increasing human security 
when it comes to water access and hygiene will not only help im- 
prove the lives of these millions of vulnerable people, if not billions 
of people, but also serve as the strategic interest of the United 
States. If increasing access to clean water at the micro level helps 
people in communities to be secure, it follows that their govern- 
ments will be better able to find solutions to international water 
disputes. 

So without objection, all members will have 5 legislative days to 
submit additional questions and extraneous material. 

But before that, I would like to start off with Mr. Blumenauer 
or Mr. Smith. Mr. Blumenauer has sort of been our partner on this 
and several other significant matters. 

Mr. Blumenauer, would you enlighten us with an opening state- 
ment? 

Mr. Blumenauer. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Thank you for the 
courtesy of permitting me to join you and Chairman Smith in this 
hearing, laying an important foundation. This has been an area of 
deep personal concern of mine. I have been pleased that in recent 
Congresses we have been able to get a couple of significant pieces 
of legislation to focus American foreign policy on water and sanita- 
tion. And I would say that there have been no two stronger cham- 
pions in this bipartisan effort than the two of you. And so I am 
deeply appreciative of your leadership and your partnership, and it 
is truly an honor for me to join you. 

You laid it out, Mr. Chairman. We have got some certified smart 
people here who can round out this picture who have been active 
in recent years. I have had a chance to meet some, and have a new 
acquaintance here. But the intersection of water, national security, 
and massive dilemmas in terms of human wellbeing, are signifi- 
cant. There are 261 waterways that cross international boundaries. 
In some cases, like the Danube, it is 19 countries in the heart of 
Europe. 
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An unsettling number of some of the largest rivers in the world 
no longer flow to the oceans in the course of a year. They are dry 
for some or all of that period. More than 40 percent of the world’s 
population already lives in an area of physical water scarcity. 

And competition is fierce. It is estimated that 20 percent more 
irrigation water is going to be needed in the next 10 years to keep 
agriculture going. The Pacific Institute in California has drawn up 
a list of conflicts in which water has played a part, and they have 
identified over 200, 204 such incidents where water figured into 
international conflict. And 61 of those incidents were recent. Looks 
like the problem is getting more serious, not less. 

We have seen it in the Horn of Africa. Part of the chaos in Syria 
was the result of persistent drought that drove people out of the 
countryside and into cities where ill-prepared. The situation we are 
going to be facing in Yemen. 

And I would say one area that I look forward to consulting with 
both of you is to see if we might be able to help focus the United 
States’ efforts in Gaza. No matter what one thinks about the con- 
flict there, we have almost 2 million people who are in an area that 
the water supply is not going to be, any of it, is going to be fit for 
human consumption within 2 years. And within less than 5 years, 
we think that that condition will become permanent. Maybe this is 
a little area that we could come together to try and deal in a hu- 
manitarian sense. 

But let me just stop at this point. The National Intelligence Esti- 
mate points out that this is a serious issue of national security. 
You have got some of the best people here. I appreciate your lead- 
ership and focus and look forward to being your partner; maybe not 
on the committee, but maybe as an honorary member of your team. 
Thank you so very much. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And it is in- 
deed an honor to join you. Chairman Rohrabacher, and I thank you 
for your leadership on this extremely important issue. 

And, Mr. Blumenauer, it is a delight to be with you again, and 
thank you for your legislation, which did become law, which I think 
is a landmark piece of legislation. It was very bipartisan, but you 
walked point, and I thank you for that extraordinary leadership as 
well. 

Like you, Mr. Chairman, my subcommittee has had and held sev- 
eral hearings on health and water, and it is clear that without ade- 
quate supplies of clean drinking water and proper sanitation no 
health programming can succeed. Indeed, the World Health Orga- 
nization estimates that because of a lack of access to safe drinking 
water and sanitation, more than 14,000 people die daily from 
water-borne illnesses which cause more than 1 billion cases of in- 
testinal worms, 1.4 million child deaths each year from diarrhea, 
860,000 child deaths each year from malnutrition, and 500,000 
deaths from all age groups each year from malaria. 

I note parenthetically that I have introduced legislation that we 
are really pushing hard to enact about neglected tropical diseases, 
and it would really take that whole issue to a new realm of 
prioritization and backing. But, again, without water, and without 
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trying to address water needs, all of those efforts are stymied. And 
of course, that is integrated into our hill. 

It is troubling that so many people in the world do not have 
ready access to water. The U.N. has estimated 2.6 billion people 
have gained access to safe drinking water over the last 25 years, 
but another 663 million continue to lack access as of this year. 
Nearly half of these people live in Africa, another fifth live in 
South Asia. 

As we know, the U.N. Millennium Development Goals, the 
MDGs, included a target for access to safe drinking water and 
basic sanitation. According to the U.N., global goals for access for 
water are being met, but sanitation continues to be unmet. Of 
course, that is defined as having globally the proportion of people 
who are without sustainable access to safe drinking water and 
basic sanitation. So it is a movement in the right direction, but cer- 
tainly not an achievement of universal access. 

Over the past 10 years, the U.S. Government has spent $3.5 bil- 
lion on water, sanitation, and hygiene, or WASH programming. 
Nevertheless, even after several water acts passed by Congress and 
great international effort to bring countries up to global WASH 
standards, U.S. programming still remains somewhat disjointed. 
According to the GAO study just being concluded, there is no uni- 
form model that has been created for WASH programming. USAID 
was supposed to present a comprehensive plan for WASH program- 
ming this year, but none has been released as of this time. 

Even if a model program were to be made adaptable to each 
country, by now there should be some overall strategy for how to 
design a program, monitor its progress, and evaluate its outcomes. 
In too many countries in which USAID operates WASH programs, 
there is no comprehensive program. Monitoring is limited and eval- 
uation fails to adequately assess the statistics being provided by 
host governments. 

The human cost of failure to provide adequate WASH program- 
ming is too high to allow substandard programming to continue. 
We will hear that there has been progress made, and this is indeed 
promising, but there is more that must be done. And, again, we 
have the experts here today to provide a road map to our commit- 
tees as to how we should proceed. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much. 

Now we have three witnesses. I will be introducing the three of 
them. We will have testimony, and then we will have questions and 
answers for all three witnesses at the same time. 

Let me suggest to the witnesses, if you can summarize in 5 min- 
utes, that would be great and give us more time to have a bit of 
a dialogue on this. 

We have three wonderful witnesses, as I say. John Oldfield is the 
CEO of WASH Advocates. And I am trying to guess, you have 
Water and Sanitation Health? 

Mr. Oldfield. Hygiene. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Hygiene. 

Mr. Oldfield. Hygiene. Health is a good guess, though. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Okay, there we go — WASH advocates, an or- 
ganization dedicated to increasing the awareness of global WASH 
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challenges and solutions. Previously, he founded two implementing 
nonprofit organizations and was with the National Academy of 
Sciences, where he researched science and technology policy. 

And next we have from my home county Denis Bilodeau, who is 
the vice president of the Orange County Water District, and was 
elected to his fourth term in 2012. He is a licensed civil and traffic 
engineer, holds a bachelor degree in civil engineering from the Uni- 
versity of California at Irvine. 

And let me just note that we in Orange County are proud that 
we have what we believe is the most technologically sophisticated 
and up-to-date water system in the world. And we will let him de- 
scribe that and the implications of that for these various countries 
that are facing a serious challenge. 

Dale Wittington is a professor at the University of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill in the Department of Environmental Science 
and Engineering, and City and Regional Planning. He is a member 
of the Technological Committee on the Global Water Partnership 
and has served as consultant on water and sanitation policies to 
the World Bank, USAID, and numerous other organizations. 

So we have some very, like I say, witnesses that are very impres- 
sive with their credentials. 

And may we proceed, Mr. Oldfield? 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN OLDFIELD, CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER, WASH ADVOCATES 

Mr. Oldfield. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was pretty proud of 
my opening remarks here until I heard yours. It is going to be hard 
to beat that. I am gratified that some of the certified smart people 
are up there as well. So thank you for yours. 

Thank you. Chairman Rohrabacher, Chairman Smith, Ranking 
Member Meeks, Ranking Member Bass, and distinguished mem- 
bers, Mr. Blumenauer, for the opportunity to provide these brief re- 
marks, which are a summary of my written statement. 

Thank you, before I begin, for your interest and your support for 
safe drinking water, sanitation, and hygiene programs throughout 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America over the last at least decade. 

I also, before I continue, want to recognize and in fact applaud 
the U.S. civic organizations, religious groups, student clubs, cor- 
porations, academics, private philanthropists, nonprofits, and then 
my fellow panelists, my fellow witnesses, who are all working to 
solve this challenge with us today. 

Safe drinking water, sanitation, and hygiene are about, its most 
simple terms, about the dignity and personal and economic security 
of human beings. A life without WASH is a very difficult one. You 
may remember a situation 2 years ago where two young women 
were raped and murdered in Uttar Predesh, India, raped and mur- 
dered on the way to go to the bathroom in a field at night. That 
story actually, I think, helped galvanize Congress to support the 
Water for the World Act that was referenced and to strengthen ap- 
propriations language, so thank you again for that. 

And as I was preparing this testimony, I also learned of an ex- 
traordinarily sad situation from my friends at Special Olympics in 
Nigeria. A 15-year-old girl with an intellectual disability was raped 
on her way to fetch water from a local river for her school, a state 
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school for students with intellectual disabilities in southern Nige- 
ria. Now, that girl, a Special Olympics athlete, faces challenges in 
life that most of us can hardly imagine, and a lack of safe drinking 
water should not be one of them. 

In both of these situations there were larger societal challenges 
involved, but if these women had safe drinking water and a pri- 
vate, safe place to go to the bathroom their lives would undoubt- 
edly be or have been more secure and more productive. 

Now, beyond these painful stories, there are hundreds of millions 
of women who spend far too much of their time and far too much 
of their income acquiring, as you have stated, just enough water to 
keep themselves and their families alive, if not actually healthy, on 
a daily basis. In 2015, hundreds of millions of women and girls are 
wasting their lives carrying water. Imagine what would each of us 
do if we had an extra 3 or 4 hours a day, how much more secure 
would we feel, how much more economically productive would we 
be? 

This is solvable. I think all three of you have said that. And Con- 
gress has been a key ally for well over a decade here. The Water 
for the Poor Act of 2005, of course, made safe drinking water, sani- 
tation, and hygiene a priority of U.S. foreign policy. The Water for 
the World Act of 2014 further directs USAID to make WASH in- 
vestments with the biggest contributions to global public health, 
alongside improved monitoring and evaluation, enhanced account- 
ability, and decentralized ownership. 

This year. House appropriators reasserted congressional intent to 
prioritize WASH and its fundamental contributions to health and 
to the security of the world’s poorest people. The appropriators 
wrote: “Access to adequate water, sanitation, and hygiene is a crit- 
ical component of disease prevention, and a lack of access to toilets 
and adequate sanitation impacts women and girls in particular.” 

The global WASH challenge is both an emerging threat and an 
emerging opportunity. For 10 years. Congress and both the Bush 
and the Obama administrations have provided bipartisan support, 
moving WASH efforts to what I considered to be the leading edge 
of foreign assistance reform by focusing on strengthening local ca- 
pacity and increasing accountability across Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. 

However, Congress can further improve human and economic se- 
curity across the developing world and should. A, continue to pro- 
vide strong oversight of these issues; B, increase the amount, the 
effectiveness, and the targeting of annual appropriations; C, seek 
additional leverage for U.S. taxpayer dollars through additional 
partnerships and innovative finance; D, make WASH a more 
prominent piece of our bilateral relationships with many countries; 
and E, prioritize water and sanitation first of all as an important 
sector in its own right, but secondly, as the foundation of long-last- 
ing progress toward public health, conflict prevention, undernutri- 
tion, and economic development. 

Now, years ago an early supporter of the Water for the Poor Act 
that became law in 2005 said: “It is the human condition that must 
be improved if national security is to be strengthened.” You might 
recall that quote. Sitting here today, I see no better way to improve 
the human condition than by providing safe drinking water, saniti- 
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zation, and hygiene to more families and communities across the 
globe. And I and many, many others are grateful for your con- 
tinuing support. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Oldfield follows:] 
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John Oldfield, CEO 
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Safe Drinking Water, Sanitation, and Hygiene for Ail 

Thank you Chairman Rohrabacher, Chairman Smith, Ranking Member Meeks, Ranking 
Member Bass and distinguished members of the Subcommittees for the opportunity to 
provide these brief remarks. 

On behalf of WASH Advocates, our many partners, and millions of people across the globe, 
let me first thank you for your interest and support for safe drinking water, sanitation, and 
hygiene (WASH) programs throughout Africa, Asia, and Latin America over the years. I also 
want to recognize and applaud the many American citizens helping meet this challenge. 
Thousands of civic organizations, churches and other religious groups, student clubs, 
corporations, academics, private philanthropies, and nonprofits are doing more every year 
to solve this challenge, frequently in partnership with the U.S. government. And it’s 
working. 

Summary 

The global safe drinking water and sanitation challenge is both an emerging threat and an 
emerging opportunity for the U.S. government and private Americans from all 50 states. By 
continuing to support safe drinking water, sanitation, and hygiene [WASH) as a priority of 
U.S. foreign policy. Congress has an opportunity to improve human and economic security 
across Africa, Asia, and Latin America. Since the passage of the Water for the Poor Act in 
2005, both Congress and the Bush and Obama Administrations have provided important 
support for this issue in a nonpartisan and increasingly effective manner, positioning safe 
drinking water and sanitation efforts at the leading edge of foreign assistance reform by 
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focusing on strengthening local capacity and increasing accountability. Congress has a clear 
opportunity to build on this momentum, and should: 

a] continue to provide strong oversight, 

b] increase the amount, effectiveness, and targeting of annual appropriations, 

c] seek additional leverage for U.S. taxpayer dollars through additional partnerships 
and innovative finance, 

d] make WASH a more prominent piece of our bilateral relationships, and 

e] prioritize water and sanitation as an important sector in its own right and as the 
foundation of longterm progress toward other related development challenges 
including public health, conflict prevention and mitigation, food security and under- 
nutrition, gender empowerment, and economic development. 

Introduction 


I applaud your Subcommittees' interest and support for global water issues over the past 
couple of years, particularly for your focus on water as a component of conflict and on the 
linkages between water, sanitation, and health. Your efforts - and those of your colleagues 
and collaborators inside the Beltway and far beyond - are saving and improving millions of 
lives across the globe. 1 would also like to recognize and applaud the commitment and 
efforts of the other witnesses from the University of North Carolina and the Orange County 
Water District for their work toward solutions to the global water challenge. 

Safe drinking water, sanitation, and hygiene are about the dignity and personal and 
economic security of human life. A life without WASH is a very difficult one. As 1 was 
preparing this testimony, I learned of an extraordinarily sad situation from my friends at 
Special Olympics in Nigeria. A 15 year old young woman with an intellectual disability was 
raped on her way to fetch water from a local river for her school, a state school for persons 
with intellectual disabilities in southern Nigeria. This young woman - a Special Olympics 
athlete - faces challenges In life that most of us can hardly imagine, and a lack of safe 
drinking water should not be one of them. 

And 1 also thought back to the all-too-common tragedy two years ago in Uttar Pradesh, 
India, where two young women were raped and murdered on their way to go to the 
bathroom in a field. These two young women lived very challenging, if brief, lives, and a 
lack of a proper, private place to go to the bathroom should not have been one of those 
challenges. 

A lack of safe drinking water and a lack of proper sanitation facilities are certainly not the 
sole causes of these two incidents. There are larger, societal challenges involved in both 
cases, but if these women and their communities had safe drinking water and sanitation, 
their lives would undoubtedly be - or have been - more secure and productive. 
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One particular Member of Congress from the House Foreign Affairs Committee has been 
one of the strongest champions of the linkages between WASH and women across the 
globe. A brief quote from one of his recent speeches: 

[This] is a victims issue and here’s why... in parts of the world women spend the whole 
day - the whole day - seeking clean water.... That doesn't allow them to do other 
things that they need to do in their families because they spend so much time 
travelling. And when they usually take their small kids - girls in many cases - to some 
area to just get a little water, they are met with some bad guys - Just waiting there, 
not doing anything. Just waiting for prey. They (the bad guys] control the water system 
(well, creek], and for that lady to have access to a little fresh water, they do bad things 
to her. . . 


. . . that should not occur anywhere in the world. It gets my blood pressure up and it 
oughta get yours up. . . We have it within our power to stop that and make sure that 
woman and her family have access to clean water. 

We should do what we need to do as a nation to solve these problems. 

Thank you, Congressman Poe, for your ongoing, deeply personal commitment to these 
challenges, and for showing with your work with Congressman Earl Blumenauer of Oregon 
and many others that politics does indeed stop at water. 

It's not just these headline-grabbing, horrinc stories that should hold our attention. There 
are hundreds of millions of women across the globe who spend an inordinate amount of 
their time, and tens of millions of families who spend an unreasonable amount of their 
income, acquiring enough water (often of poor quality) to keep them alive - if not healthy - 
through each day. It’s 2015, and hundreds of millions of women and girls are being used as 
pipes - as water and even wastewater infrastructure. Hundreds of millions of women and 
girls have to deal with localized violence, crime, and conflict, in their search for water and a 
safe place to go the bathroom. 

We in the U.S. have thankfully not lived underthese conditions for some time, but hundreds 
of millions of people around the globe face this reality every single day. if freedom from 
fear is human security, and freedom from want is economic security, there are currently 
billions of people who are living insecure lives. 

As evidenced over the past decade by the Water for the Poor Act of 2005, the Water for the 
World Act of 2014, and by statutory and report language in appropriations bills. Congress 
has understood the fundamental nature of this challenge for some time. The Water for the 
Poor Act of 2005 first made safe drinking water and sanitation a priority of U.S. foreign 
policy. The Water for the World Act of 2014 further focuses the Administration's efforts 
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primarily on the linkages between water, sanitation, and human health across the 
developing world. FY16 recommended report language also makes clear the House of 
Representatives’ interest in the contributions that WASH makes to public heaith and to 
making the iives of women more secure: 

"Access to adequate water, sanitation, and hygiene is a critical component of disease 
prevention. . and “The Committee notes that a lack of access to toilets and adequate 
sanitation impacts women and girls in particular and recommends USAID work to 
ensure this issue is addressed in the design of WASH programs." 

The good news : this is solvable. The tools exist across the globe to ensure that children, 
women, and families will soon have the safe drinking water, sanitation, and hygiene that 
they need to live more secure lives. The tools exist so that instead of water managing 
women, women will now manage water. The tools exist so that families do not have to pay 
a disproportionate part of their daily income for safe drinking water. The tools exist to 
strengthen the dialogues between citizens and their governments across the globe, using 
water as a step toward more open, democratic societies. The tools exist to allow girl 
students to carry schoolbooks, not water, on their heads every morning. 

A very brief list of just some of these tools includes: 

■ properly constructed wells and piping systems so that women are no longer used as 
infrastructure 

rainwater harvesting systems to get families through the dry season so that the next 
drought does not become the next famine 

latrines and other sanitation facilities that properly capture and dispose of human 
waste to reduce the transmission of often fatal diarrheal disease, including cholera 
- WASH in Schools - single gender school toilets and menstrual hygiene products 
made by local organizations with locally available material, e.g. banana fiber - to 
increase enrollment and retention 

programs to strengthen the management of water and wastewater utilities across 
the globe 

small businesswomen making and selling bars of soap wrapped in hygiene 
messages to their neighbors [handwashing with soap can reduce diarrheal disease 
transmission by up to 47%i}, 

providing WASH in hospitals and other health care facilities as a means to reduce 
infectious diseases, strengthen health systems, and/or preventthe next Ebola, 
cholera, or other disease outbreak; this is a vital linkage that many stakeholders 
(WHO, Global Health Council, WaterAid, members of the Millennium Water Alliance] 
are pursuing aggressively 


^ Curtis. V, & Cairncross. S. (2003). Effect of washing hands with soap on diarrhoea risk in the community: a 
systematic review. The Lancet Infectious Diseases. 3(5). 275-281. 
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governments and private sector stakeholders across the globe inventing and 
commercializing new ways to properly treat human waste and turn it into biogas 
and fertilizer to both minimize the effects of large amounts of human waste being 
released into the environment and maximize the economic upside of that waste 
properly functioning community water associations managing their own water and 
sanitation services with no assistance from any international donor; a women’s first 
experience with participatory democracy may often be her village water committee, 
and the Avina Foundation, a private philanthropist, and World Justice Project, a U.S. 
nonprofit, are making those linkages more clear. 

The best news : this is being solved. Households, communities, their governments and 
private sector allies are solving these problems every hour of every day across Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America. The numbers are improving. The international donor community, in 
many cases led by the United States, is helping, and I believe can do more and better. 
Americans are already providing these basic services to millions across the globe. In the 
most recent report from USAID on the implementation of its Water and Development 
Strategy, USAID notes that in FY 2014 more than 3.2 million people gained access to 
improved drinking water supply, and nearly 1.9 million people gained access to improved 
sanitation facilities. A particularly salient quote from former USAID Administrator Raj Shah 
opens the report; 

“Development is a fundamental part of our national security. It is extreme poverty - 
the realities of access to water and food - which creates the long-term drivers of our 
insecurity." 

Background 

WASH Advocates is a nonprofit education and advocacy effort entirely dedicated to solving 
the global safe drinking water, sanitation, and hygiene (WASH) challenge. We have been 
fully funded for our work since 2005 by a small group of private philanthropists that have 
included the Conrad N. Hilton Foundation, the Wallace Genetic Foundation, the Howard G. 
Buffett Foundation, the Laird Norton Family Foundation, the Osprey Foundation, and 
others. We receive no federal funding. Our mission is simply to increase both the amount 
and effectiveness of U.S. funding and programming in the global WASH sector. 

Water and Conflict 

You have tasked your witnesses today with illustrating the linkages between water, 
avoiding conflict, and building economic prosperity. 1 have reviewed many of the two 
Subcommittees' recent hearings on water, geopolitical threats, and global health. 
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You also will recall that the U.S. intelligence community in 2012, via its ‘‘Intelligence 
Community Assessment on Global Water Security^," and the classified version to which you 
have access, identified water as a potential source of significant security challenges to this 
country and our allies over the next decade. The intelligence report also found that the U.S. 
is well positioned to help respond to these challenges, and expected by our allies to 
respond. 

Today 1 would like to address a highly localized type of conflict: the conflict and physical 
and economic insecurity that hundreds of millions of women and families must deal with 
on a daily basis around the world because of a lack of safe drinking water or a safe place to 
go the bathroom. As Administrator Shah said, and as the Members of these Subcommittees 
understand, these are the conditions that create the “long-term drivers of our insecurity." 

It sounds quite intuitive, and there are many anecdotes showing the linkages between 
WASH and localized violence, including gender-based violence, but this field of study is just 
beginning to emerge. In preparing this testimony, 1 found the examples below demonstrate 
well the linkages between water and localized conflict: 

1] PLAN, WaterAid, CARE and others contributed to a 62 page document^ filled with 
case studies that show as clearly as possible the links between WASH and various 
forms of violence, mostly gender-based: 

a. sexual violence [rape, assault) 

b. psychological violence (harassment, bullying) 

c. physical violence [beating, fighting) 

d. social-cultural violence (discrimination, political marginalization) 

This is an extraordinarily difficult document to read but hopefully will lead to many 
of its promising good practices being adopted across the globe. 

2] Dr. Robert Dreibelbis, Assistant Professor from the University of Oklahoma, writes 
“....there is a link between WASH access and conflict and violence. However, we are 
only now beginning to document and quantify this association. We do know that this 
association is much more complicated than Just having access to infrastructure - 
poorly designed, poorly positioned, and poorly managed infrastructure can often 
compound and/or magnify violence and conflict Further, the link between WASH and 
violence is inherently bound within broader systems of gender inequities." One of the 
studies he sent me details a study of women and sanitation in Indiah It states in part 
". . , women encountered three broad types of stressors - environmental, social, and 
sexual - the intensity of which were modified by the woman 's life stage, living 
environment, and access to sanitation facilities. Environmental barriers, social factors 


” Office of the Director of National Intelligence (2012). Global Water Security - Intelligence ('omnninity 
Assessment. Retrieved from the US Department of State website: http:/ym\vv.st-ite,gov/e/oes/watcr/ica 
http://vioience-\vash.lboro,ac.nk 

liitp://ww\v,5ciencedirecr,com/science/articIc/pii/SG27'?9536153(X)0jQ 
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and fears of sexual violence all contributed to sanitation-related psychosocial stress. 
Though women responded with small changes to sanitation practices, they were 
unable to significantly modify their circumstances, notably by achieving adequate 
privacy for sanitation-related behaviors. . . " 

3] 1 would also direct the Subcommittees’ attention to USAiD's “Water & Conflict: A 
Toolkit for Programming,^' which begins with “Water is an essential ingredient for 
human security [i.e. security for the individual, not the state] and sustainable 
development," and then states . . disputes over water, whether scarce or abundant, 
do not always result in violence. In fact, the management of water often brings parties 
together and encourages cooperation; it can bean integral factor in conflict 
prevention, peacebuilding, and reconciliation processes. Since fresh water is 
irreplaceable and indispensable to life, it is a valuable and contested resource that 
requires careful, conflict-sensitive management to ensure that it will continue to fulfill 
its purposes over the long term." Many of the Program Options within the document 
focus on various ways to strengthen dialogues between citizens and their public 
officials to stay ahead of potential conflict due to water- and sanitation-related 
challenges. 

4] There are myriad other examples of where water and sanitation are being 
developed in part to prevent or mitigate localized conflict. Those examples come 
from across northern and sub-Saharan Africa, South and Southeast Asia, and Central 
and South America, and from organizations such as Catholic Relief Services, 
Millennium Water Alliance, CARE, International Rescue Committee, and more, many 
of whom are USAID partners. One of the most compelling is a gravity-fed water 
system (funded by USAID, and implemented by CARE and local partners] with ten 
water points contributing to both peace and stronger market opportunities between 
Muslim pastoralists selling livestock and Christian agriculturalists selling cereal 
crops in Ethiopia. 

Inadequate water and sanitation multiply, magnify, and accelerate related threats across 
the development spectrum. However, if we look at water and sanitation more as an 
"emerging opportunity" than as an "emerging threat" we find WASH makes significant 
contrihiitions to public heaith (including HIV/AIDS and Negiected Tropical Diseases), 
primary and secondary education, opportunities for girls and women, food security and 
under-nutrition, poverty alleviation, and others. This is an emerging threat that is also 
clearly an emerging leadership opportunity. WASH also contributes heavily to the 
prevention and mitigation of the next disease outbreak (e.g., Ebola or cholera], and to 
strengthening healthcare facilities and systems across the globe. Long-term success with 
these related development priorities is more likely if those initiatives are built on a secure 
foundation of safe drinking water and sanitation. And the reverse also holds true: without 


' USATD (20 1 4). Water d. i'onfUct: A Tool for Programming. Retrieved from USAID website: 
lUtps:/'A\^v\^'-iis:ud.iZOv/sites/default/files/doaiTnent.s/l866AV;iterCQnflictTool]dt.pdf 
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water and sanitation, long-term progress toward these other development objectives will 
likely be stunted. 

The global water, sanitation, and hygiene challenge is grave. An estimated 663 miiiion 
people currently live without safe drinking water, and 2.4 billion live without sanitation - 
without a safe place to go to the bathroom®. Many of the best minds in the WASH sector 
anticipate that those numbers are low as they insufficiently include water quality 
measures, and infrastructure resilience metrics. This lack of safe drinking water and 
sanitation sickens, stunts the physical and cognitive development of, and reduces the 
economic productivity of billions, and kills millions, including a significant number of 
children under five years of age. 

WASH and Economic Prosperity 

Safe drinking water, sanitation, and hygiene (WASH] help children, families, communities 
and economies survive and thrive throughout the developed and developing world. The 
challenges associated with unsafe water and sanitation are grave but solvable. The key is 
getting the solutions to where they are most needed. 

And it is important that it be solved: above and beyond the lives that safe drinking water 
saves and improves, every dollar invested in water and sanitation in developing countries 
returns at least $4 for that $ 1 investment^. This return comes primarily in the form of 
increased economic productivity (time savings) and decreased healthcare costs. Imagine 
what each of us could do with an extra four to six hours each day not spent hauling water 
around on our heads. You will hear more about this from Dr. Whittington of the University 
of North Carolina, but a couple of quick data points follow. 

The World Bank’s Water and Sanitation Program leads an effort called the Economics of 
Sanitation Initiative, its first study - in 2007 - found that "the economic costs of poor 
sanitation and hygiene amounted to over US$9.2 billion a year (2005 prices) in Cambodia, 
Indonesia, Lao PDR, the Philippines, and Vietnam. The groundbreaking study was the first of 
its kind to attribute dollar amounts to a country's losses from poor sanitation. The report 
sparked public awareness and Government action in several countries.^" A related study in 
Africa indicated that “eighteen African countries lose around US$5.5 billion every year due to 


” WHO/UNICEF (2015). Progre.ss on Sanitalion and Drinking H 'aler - 2015 Updale and MDG .Assessmon! . 
Rclricvcd from WHO/UNICEF JoiiU Monitoring Prograininc (JMP) for Wtllcr and Sanitation website: 
httD://w w' w.w s6info. Qr£/fil ead niln/user uo]oad/resonn:cs/tMP-UDda<c-reDort-2015 English.od f 
WHO. (2012). Global co,^ls and benefits of drinking-water supply and sanitation interventions to reach the MDG 
target and universal coverage. Retrieved from the WHO 
website: www.w ho.int/ w ater s n nitafion be.'iiilVnublication.s/2-012-/gIobalcosts.ndf 
Hutton G, Rodriguez UE. Napitupulu L. Tltang P, Kov P. (2008). Economic impacts of sanitation in Southeast 
.Asia. World Bank. Water and Sanitation Program. Retrieved from the World Bank website: 
littD:.//www.wsp-orw'sites/w5p.oru/files,'pubIications/Samtntion Impact Svntliesis 2.Ddf 
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poor sanitation, with annual economic losses between 1% and 2.5% of GDP. And in India: 
"The total economic impacts of inadequate sanitation in India amount[ed] to a loss of$ 53.8 
billion in 2006. These economic impacts were the equivalent of about 6.4% of India's gross 
domestic product (GDP) in 2006.^°" 

These studies are becoming dated, and the good news is that sanitation coverage has 
increased in coverage since they were done, likely leading to reduced economic impacts of 
inadequate sanitation. 

Another way to approach the linkages between water and economic prosperity is to take a 
look at new business and financial models underway in the sector. Water.org, a U.S. 
nonprofit led by Gary White, who is on WASH Advocates’ Global Advisory Council, is 
building microcredit facilities in the WASH sector in India and elsewhere. A woman in 
Bangalore, India was paying approximately $0.70/day (40 rupees] for water and sanitation 
services for her family, a significant portion of the family’s income. Her payments for a 
WaterCredit loan for a toilet and water connection for her home are the same as what she 
was accustomed to paying for water and sanitation previously. However, once that loan is 
paid off [two years], her family’s income will Increase significantly, even after she pays for 
the ongoing maintenance for the water and sanitation services. Water.org writes 
"WaterCredit is boosting family income, and boosting how much time women have. Women 
are now able to invest more in other family health issues. It elevates the economic standing of 
the person taking out the loan, and it preserves charity for those most in need." Water.org 
also has significant such work underway in India in collaboration with the PepsiCo 
Foundation and its local financial partners. 

Another prominent U.S. nonprofit, PSl, is working with USAID to Jumpstart WASH markets, 
creating jobs for sanitation and water providers in Ghana, Benin, Cote d'Ivoire, and Senegal, 
creating more business opportunities for WASH entrepreneurs and growingthese 
economies. 


The Water Supply and Sanitation Collaborative Council's Global Sanitation Fund in Senegal 
has been using handwashing to empower women and generate income. One of their 
programs trained women to make and sell soap, increasing their personal income and 
generating significant health benefits.^i 


^ World Banlc Water and Sanitation Progrtim (2012). Retrieved from World Btuilc website: 
lsUps:/7\vwvv.\vsp.ora/conicnl/africa-cconQimc-iin0acts-sanitaUon 
Tyagi. A. (201 1), F.cononiic impacts of inadequate sanitation in India World Bank Water and Sanitation 
Program. Retrieved from the World Bank website: ia:!p://ww'W\wsp.orgfsitc&%5p.org/files,^pubIicatiQns./WSP-e5i- 

india.pdf 

" liitps://wssccafiicasan4,wQrdpiess.conV2015/Q5/27/emj:aging-coimiiiinitie.s-in-matani-senegal/ 
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Highlights relevant to the WASH / economic prosperity nexus from USAID’s recent 
Safeguarding the World's Water reporti^ include: 

Through USAID's Development Innovation Ventures, Sanergy is building 700 toilets 
that will serve 90,000 residents of Kenya’s informal settlements. Sanergy franchises 
toilets to residents of these settlements who collect the waste from the toilets and 
convert it to nutrient-rich organic fertilizer; the operators create a profit of up to 
$2,000/year. 

USAID’s Sustainable Water & Sanitation in Africa (SUWASA) works to promote 
commercial solutions and financial sustainability for the water and sanitation 
sectors in the urban areas of sub-Saharan Africa. In Kenya, SUWASA worked with 
local banks and utilities to mobilize previously unavailable local private finance. 
Improvements in the financial sector reduce aid dependence and can fundamentally 
change the way water and wastewater utilities work. 

The Tanzania Integrated Water, Sanitation, and Hygiene (iWASH) Program supports 
the delivery of sustainable, market-driven WASH services to improve health and 
increase economic resiliency of the poor. iWASH is part of USAID’s Global Water for 
Sustainability program and receives support from the Water and Development 
Alliance, a public-private partnership between USAID and the Coca-Cola Foundation. 
In FY 2013, IWASH brought first-time access to clean, safe drinking water to more 
than 53,500 people, over 50 percent of whom were women or girls. The program 
also provided hygiene and sanitation education to close to 64,000 people and access 
to improved sanitation facilities to over 11,500 people, mostly through the 
construction and rehabilitation of school latrines. 


Integrating WASH and Other Development Sectors 

WASH is its own important development sector, and has positive, corollary impacts on 
related development objectives: 

WASH and Health: 

Diarrhea is one of the leading causes of child death in the world today, and is 
predominantly caused by poor sanitation, hygiene, or dirty drinking water.^^ 

Simple handwashing, an element of hygiene programming, can reduce the incidence 
of childhood respiratory infections, such as pneumonia, by at least 23%, and 


USAID (2015). Safeguarding the World’s Water: Report for USAID Fiscal Year 2014 Water Sector Activities. 
Rclricvcd from USAID website: lUlos:.7www.»said.eo\i'doaiigcBis.il865.isafcguardina-\vorld~ s-w alcr 

WHO. Safer Water. Better Health: Costs, Benefits and Sustainability to Intenieiitions to Protect and Promote 
Health. 2008 

Rabie T and Curtis V (2006) ‘'Handwashing and risk of respiratorv' infections: a quantitative systematic review " in 
Tropical Medicine and International Health, 1 1(3), 258-267. 
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diarrheal disease by approximately 45%.i5 Awareness of the health benefits of 
handwashing is still low in many poor communities. 

People living with HIV/AIDS and others with compromised immune systems, are 
more prone to common illnesses and diseases such as diarrhea. As such, access to 
improved sanitation and water supply is essential to the overall health of people 
living with HIV/AIDS.t6 

Adequate nutrition — compromised by diarrhea, which reduces the body's retention 
of nutrients — is fundamental for people taking antiretroviral drugs. Water and 
sanitation can improve the efficacy of the significant U.S. investment in HIV/AIDS 
treatment. One study of people livingwith HIV/AIDS in Uganda found thatthe 
presence of a latrine reduced the risk of diarrheal disease by 31%.t^ 

WASH and Neglected Tropical Diseases (NTDs): Chairman Smith, at a hearing two 
years ago, stated: "Generally, Neglected Tropical Diseases affect the health of the 
poor in developing countries where access to clean water, sanitation and healthcare 
is limited.” Congressional colleagues are listening, and FY16 recommended 
appropriations report language from the House includes; "Access to adequate water, 
sanitation, and hygiene is a critical component of disease prevention, and the 
Committee directs the USAID Administrator to consult with the Committees on 
Appropriations on its efforts to incorporate the goal of clean water across health and 
development programs." 

"In low resource settings, WASH services in many healthcare facilities are absent. 
Data from 54 countries, representing 66,101 facilities show that, 38% of health care 
facilities do not have an improved water source, 19% do not have improved 
sanitation and 35% do not have water and soap for handwashing. This lack of 
services compromises the ability to provide basic, routine services, such as child 
delivery and compromises the ability to prevent and control infections.”!^ 

"Forthose living in rural areas, primary health care facilities are frequently the first 
point of care. As such, these facilities play a critical role in maternal and newborn 
health, and in responding to disease outbreaks, such as cholera or Ebola. Yet, 
without WASH, the ability of health care workers to carry out proper infection 
prevention and control measures and demonstrate to communities safe WASH 


Curlis V and Cairncross S. Effecl of wasliiiig liands wilh soap ou diarrlioea risk in die coimnunily: a svslenialic 
review. The Lancet Infectious Diseases 2003; 3:275-281 . 

Obi, CL. B. Onabolu. M.N.B. Momba, J.O. Igiiiiibon J. Ranialivaluia. P.O. Bessoiig, E.J. vaii Rensburg. M. 
Liikoto. E. Green, and T.B. Miilaudzi. The interesting cross-paths of HIV/ AIDS tind water in Southern Africa with 
special reference to South Africa. Soulh African Water Research Conmiissioa Vol. 32 No. 3, July 2006, 

^ Weiiiger, Merri. Dignity for All: Sanitation, Hy^^giene and HIV/AIDS. USAID. 2008 

'^WHO/UNICEF (2015). Water, sanitation and hygiene in health care facilities: Status in low- and middle-income 
countries and way forward. Retrieved from WHO website: 

http://wwvv-who.int.''water sanitation health/publicationsAvash-health-cars-facilities/en 
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practices is greatly compromised."^^ These are vital linkages that many stakeholders 
(WHO, Global Health Council, WaterAid] are pursuing now - and key to preventing 
or reducing the severity of the next Ebola, cholera, or other infectious disease 
outbreak. 


We encourage the water team at USAID to continue its efforts to work with its agency 
counterparts in global health to position water and sanitation as a means toward meeting 
public health objectives across the developing world, reducing the need for additional 
humanitarian assistance. 

WASH and Women: Surveys from 45 developing countries show that women and children 
bear the primary responsibility for water collection in the vast majority of households. This 
is time not spent generating income, caring for family members, or attending school, and as 
I mentioned earlier often leads to physical security threats to these women and girls . 20 The 
World Health Organization estimates that women and children spend 140 million hours 
each day collecting water.^i 

WASH, Under-Nutrition, and Food Security: Malnutrition and diarrheal disease are closely 
linked. When it doesn't kill, repeated bouts of early childhood diarrhea can negatively 
impactphysical and cognitive development .22 Reductions in diarrheal disease, which could 
be achieved by providing improved sanitation and water supply, can prevent long term 
morbidity and at least 860,000 child deaths a year caused by malnutrition . 23 

We also encourage the water team at USAID to continue to strengthen their partnership 
with ongoing nutrition and food security efforts. This collaboration, as outlined in USAID's 
Water and Development Strategy and USAID's Multi-sectoral Nutrition Strategy 2014- 
20252 *^, should include efforts focused both on water in agriculture and on efforts to make 
sure that people in Africa, Asia, and Latin America have the safe drinking water they need 


WHO/UNTCEF (2015), Watct", sanitation and hygiene in health care facilities: Status in low- and middle-income 
countries and way forward. Retrieved from WHO website: 

h TTp:/AvBw.'vvbo.iriTAvater snnirntion he9lth/n»blic.itionsAvnsi)-henli h- Cfirc-fncilities,''en 
WHO/UNICEF Joint Monitoring Progranmre (JMP) for Water Supply and Sanitation. (20 10) Progress on 
Sanitation and Driiildng-Water, 2010 Update 

World Health Organization and UN7CEF Joint Monitoring Programme (JMP). (2014). Progress on Drinking 
Water and Sanitation. 2014 Update. And World Heallli OrgaiiizatioiL (20 1 2). Global costs and benefits of drinking- 
water supply and sanitation inteiA entioiis to reach llte MDG target and universal coverage. And WHO/UNICEF 
Joint Monitoring Prograinnie (JMP) for Water Supply and Sanitation, (2010). Progress on Sanitation and Drinking- 
Water. 2010 Update 

Giierrant. RL. et al. Early Childhood Dhirrhea Predicts Impaired School Performance. The Pediatric Infectious 
Disease Journal. 2006; 25(6): 513-20. 

”■ WHO. Safer Water, Better Health: Costs, Benefits and Sustainahilitv to Interventions to Protect and Promote 
Health, 2008. 

US AID (2014). Multi-sectoral Nutrition Strategy 2014-2025. Retrieved from US AID website: 
Iittps:/A\ww.i.isaid-gov/niitrition-strateg>^ 
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to consume and digest their food so that those calories and nutrients are not wasted by 
preventable waterborne diarrheal disease. An important new component of food security 
and nutrition may be preventing waste. This type of collaboration may well lead to better 
educational outcomes as well, as children would be healthier both physically and mentally. 
1 applaud USAID's Deputy Assistant Administrator and Global Water Coordinator Chris 
Holmes for his passionate support for this approach. 

WASH and Education: 1 was once asked: “How do you know if a primary school in Africa has 
water and sanitation facilities?" The answer: There are flowers outside the school, and 
students - girl students in particular - inside the school. "WASH in Schools" is an emerging 
priority in the WASH sector, with evidence becoming more clear about the extent to which 
WASH increases both enrollment and retention rates, particularly for girl students. Young 
girls should be carrying schoolbooks instead of dirty water on their heads, and older girls 
should have access to both privacy and menstrual hygiene products so that they are able to 
remain in school during puberty. 

Improving WASH conditions in schools can help to prevent worm infestations, of which the 
vast majority of annual cases globally can be attributed to poor sanitation and hygiene.^s 
Studies have shown that the average IQ loss per worm infestation is 3.75 points, 
representing nearly 633 million IQ points lostamong students living in the world's lowest- 
income countries.^® Research shows Chat for every 10 percent increase in female literacy, a 
country's economy can also grow by 0.3 percent. 2’ This is because girls who can stay in 
school can become better educated and this, in turn, improves their economic output. 

There is a great deal of work underway on the "WASH in Schools” front by many 
stakeholders in the U.S. and far beyond. One example: 1 would draw the Subcommittees' 
attention to the support that Coca Cola is providing through its "Support My School" 
program in India, and in particular to its work to provide boy/girl sanitation facilities and 
safe drinking water to Kheadaha High School’s (near Kolkata) students, over 95% of whom 
come from poor tribal communities. Indrani Mondal, a student who is the "Prime Minister" 
of the "Chiid Cabinet" at the school credits the program with an Increase in student 
enrollment. This is one of the 600 schools that Coca-Cola’s "Support My School" has 
supported to date throughout 22 states in India. 


Priiss-Usiiiii, A, cl al. (2008), Safer Water, Belter HeaUh: Costs, benefits and suslainahilily of inlen-enlions to 
protect and promote health. World Health Organization. Genev'a. 

WHO. (2005^- Report of the Third Global Meeting of the Partners for Parasite Control: Deworming for health 
and development . 

” Brocklehurst. C. (2004). The Case for Water and Sanitation: Better water and sanitation moke good fiscal and 
economic sense, and should be prominent in PRSPs and budget allocations. Sector Finance Working Paper, no. 11. 
World Bank Water and Sanitation Program, Retrie\-edfrom: 
http:.//\vvW-wsp-org-''sites./\vsp-org/files/publications/af_tnakingCcise.pdf 
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Menstrual hygiene management is also an important and severely under-recognized part of 
WASH in Schools efforts. Female students who have reached puberty, as well as female 
teachers, require a private, clean, and dignified place in which to take care of their personal 
needs. When schools do not offer such facilities, many girls have reported being unwilling 
or unable to attend school while menstruating resulting in absenteeism 10-20 percent of 
the time. Providing private, safe, and improved sanitation facilities for girls at school is 
one important solution for improving girls’ education around the world. 

WASH and Democracy: I spent last week in South America with the Avina Foundation 
meeting with hundreds of community water association leaders from 24 countries across 
Latin America. After working with and learning from these groups for four years, I would 
assert that oftentimes the best primary school for democracy is the village water 
committee. This is particularly true for women who often first experience participatory 
democracy when they are voting for local leaders on such a committee. The World Justice 
Project out of Seattle, Washington has also explored the increasingly clear linkages 
between development and democratization. 

Momentum on Capitol Hill and at USAID 

My colleagues, partners and 1 are grateful for the continued and growing congressional 
support for this issue at the ieast since the Water for the Poor Act of 2005 and for the 
continued and growing support from the Bush and Obama Administrations. We are 
optimistic about the current momentum for WASH on both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue; 

1] USAID is nearing the end of the second year of its five-year Water and Development 
Strategy, launched in 20 13 with strong bipartisan support^? Under the leadership of 
former Administrator Shah and Acting Administrator Lenhardt, USAID is making 
steady progress toward increasing the effectiveness of its programming on global 
WASH. The vast majority of its work focuses on the linkages between WASH and 
human health, and the agency is also positioning both water and sanitation as 
pivotal to meeting other important development challenges: food security and 
under-nutrition. Neglected Tropical Diseases, primary education, poverty 
alleviation, and opportunities for girls. My colleagues and I look forward to 
continuing to work with U SAID and the Department of State to further prioritize 
WASH as an important sector in its own right, and to demonstrate the contributions 
WASH can continue to make to related programs across U.S. foreign policy. 

2] The Water for the World Act was passed without objection late in 2014 and signed 
into law. This legislation significantly strengthens the Water for the Poor Act of 
2005 in part by ensuring that our WASH programming is targeted to help the 


Lopez-Quintero. C., Freeman. P.. & Nemnark, Y. (2009). Hand Wasliing Among School Cliildren in Bogota. 
Colombia. American Journal of Public Health. 99(1), 94-101. 
http :./AYWw.ii5aid.gov/document5/1865.’usaid-watcr-cmd-de^'clopmcnt-strateg%^-20 13-2018 
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world’s poorest, and by increasing the monitoring and evaluation of projects, 
particularly after the technical phase of the implementation. It also reinforces what I 
perceive to be the ongoing sense of Congress that the vast majority of these water 
and sanitation efforts shouid continue to focus primarily on the linkages between 
WASH and public health across the developing world. 

3] We are seeing more meaningful, more leveraged programming by USAID and its 
partners, positioning WASH at the forefront of modernizing foreign assistance. Our 
job in the international donor community is to get out of the aid business by helping 
to move countries to aid-independence. The examples I have shared above show 
how, with your support, the WASH sector is driving toward foreign assistance 
reform principles, including “accountability through transparency, evaluation and 
learning; and country ownership of the priorities and resources for, and 
implementation of development" as advocated for by the Modernizing Foreign 
Assistance Network. 

4] We continue to see strong support for global water and sanitation challenges from 
Americans across the country. Private philanthropists like the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation, Conrad N. Hilton Foundation, and Skoll Foundation: civic groups 
like Rotaiy International; thousands of church groups, primary and high schools; 
large corporate philanthropies, social entrepreneurs, universities (including the 
University WASH Network), Americans ieadinggiobai efforts such as the Global 
Sanitation Fund, and thousands of nonprofits are making significant contributions. 

5] We are also pleased that, even in a difficult budget climate. Congress continues to 
appropriate the funds necessary to maintain its commitment to the Water for Poor 
Act of 2005, now as amended by the Water for the World Act of 2014. This year the 
House Appropriations Committee has maintained level funding, and urged that $135 
million of the total be directed to sub-Saharan Africa (recommended). Its Senate 
counterpart has recommended a funding level of $400m - a welcome increase of 
$17.5 million - further underscoring the importance that Congress places on safe 
drinking water and sanitation as a priority of U.S. foreign policy. 

6] Most importantly, we see leadership on water and sanitation from developing 
countries themselves, leading toward self-sufficiency and an eventual end to U.S. 
and other aid. In the Financing For Development^^ meeting in Ethiopia recently, we 
saw significantly increased interest in Domestic Resource Mobilization that would 
increase the amount of public and private resources in developing countries 
themselves going to development priorities. We are likely to see increasingly strong 
commitments from countries throughout Africa, Asia, and Latin America to meet the 
Sustainable Development Goals, including universal coverage of water and 
sanitation by 2030. Also, the scale and scope of the Sanitation and Water for All 
Partnership^^ global partnership to ensure that all people have access to basic 
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sanitation and safe drinking water by improving government prioritization and 
accountability, strengthening in-country planning processes, and enhancing 
monitoring and evaluation) is increasing, and we are seeing increased budgets and 
strengthened national policies for WASH across the globe. Those budgets and 
policies increasingly meet the needs of everyone In their countries - rural, urban, 
and peri-urban - not just relatively wealthy people on or near the grid. Particularly 
Impressive are the efforts of Indian Prime Minister Narendra Modi. He has 
announced the Swachh Bharat Abhiyan^^ (Clean India Campaign) through which he 
aims to achieve universal coverage of sanitation by Mahatma Gandhi’s 150* 
birthday - October 2, 2019 - leading to a much more secure India from a health and 
economic security standpoint. 

Recommendations 


To accomplish these WASH and related goals requires a dedicated, focused water team at 
USAID, and continued strong leadership from Capitol Hill. To support and strengthen these 
efforts, and knowing of the Chairmen’s and the Subcommittees’ desire for tangible 
recommendations, we respectfully request that the U.S. Congress; 

Continue to provide strong congressional oversight. From the Water for the Poor Act, 
signed into law by then-President Bush in 2005, to the Water for the World Act of 
2014, through annual appropriations, it appears that the sense of congress remains 
quite consistent and bipartisan. These laws and the funds appropriated to 
implement them are very much about improving public health through WASH. For 
example, the priority of the Water for the World Act is the list of countries in the 
WASH Needs Index, i.e. those people who suffer most from water- and sanitation- 
related health challenges. I encourage the Subcommittees to reach out to the 
Administration more frequently, including an additional hearing. A partial list of 
questions 1 would encourage Congress to ask: 

o As called for by recent legislation and appropriations bills, is the vast 
majority of this funding going to the countries and communities suffering 
most from a lack of access (including but not limited to first-time access) to 
WASH and therefore from high WASH-related disease burdens? A continued 
focus on people and their health may best position water and sanitation as a 
means to preventing and mitigating the severity of emerging threats and 
building economic prosperity. 

o Is the funding being invested in longterm, viable WASH programs as 

envisaged by the Water for the Poor Act and the Water for the World Act? Is 
the Administration continuing in its trajectory to build capacity in developing 
countries, not just provide services? Have we drilled our last well as an 


litTDs:/7eii.wikipedia.or;i.'’'\viki/Swaclili Blinrat Abhivan 
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international donor? Are those funds being invested in programs that 
decentralize project ownership to the most local possible level? Are we 
investing U.S. taxpayer funds in programs that are viable and appropriate 
from technicai, financial, and socio-cultural standpoints? 
o Are those funds being spent in a way that positions WASH as the path toward 
more effective foreign assistance, includingthe aims ofthe Modernizing 
Foreign Assistance Network - accountability through transparency, 
evaluation and learning; and countiy ownership of the priorities and 
resources for, and implementation of, development? 

Congress should urge USAID to be a more catalytic stakeholder in water and 
sanitation, focused more on outcomes than on inputs. USAID and its partners have 
an opportunity to focus less on direct service provision, and more on capacity- 
strengthening. The goal is to leave behind capacity so that the local communities can 
solve their own problems long after we leave. A key part of this Is to support 
monitoring and evaluation particularly "post project,” so that any problems after the 
technical end of the project are resolved - ideally by local communities - in a 
longlasting fashion. Effective, appropriate programming like that envisioned in 
USAID's water strategy leads not only to water and sanitation successes, but to aid 
independence and stronger trading partners. 

Increase appropriations for WASH to the greatest extent possible. WASH is a pivotal, 
fundamental issue. Success in WASH leads to better outcomes for related 
development objectives (health, education, gender empowerment, economic 
development, etc.) A lack of WASH impedes progress across the development 
spectrum. Specifically for FY16, we ask the House to recede to the Senate- 
recommended level of $400m for waterand sanitation. 

Please visit a WASH program in the field - take your families and your colleagues in 
Congress with you. Become a WASH storyteller. Nothing compares to seeing 
firsthand the results achieved by U.S. public and private support for WASH. 

Find a way to provide USAID the authority to hire additional qualified staff in the 
Water Office and throughout the agency, in DC and beyond. WASH is both an 
emerging threat and an emerging opportunity and USAID could build significant 
additional capacity in this area. 

Use WASH as an opportunity to strengthen ties between the U.S. and our strongest 
allies (e.g. continue to build on the sanitation programs currently underway in India, 
funded by USAID and the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation) and between the U.S. 
and fragile states (e.g. make WASH a more prominent piece of our relationship with 
governments across the Sahel). 

Encourage more partnerships between the U.S. Government and Americans in all 50 
states, e.g. Rotary and other civic groups, faith-based organizations, and American 
schoolchildren. 

Look for leveraged and innovative finance opportunities to increase the impact of 
taxpayer funds. Two examples: 1) efforts are underway to assist Domestic Resource 
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Mobilization in developing countries, and to make sure those domestic funds [both 
increased taxpayer revenues and private capital] are used for fundamental 
development needs including WASH, and 2) USAID's Development Credit Authority, 
where limited U.S. taxpayer exposure makes available a great deal of local credit. 

- Support and urge the Administration to do even more to support the Sustainable 
Deveiopment Goals (to be finalized in September 2015) and their likely focus on 
universal coverage of WASH by 2030. 

Continue to look for ways to clarify and support legislatively the linkages between 
WASH and many other development challenges, including but not limited to the: 
o Global Food Security Act 
o Reach Every Mother and Child Act 
o Neglected Tropical Diseases Act 
o African Health Systems Strengthening Act 

A former colleague ofyours, Rep. Jim Leach, said a few years ago; 

"In our interactions with the world the US basically only has two options. We can 
emphasize our capacities to project military might and be a global policeman or we 
can emphasize our humanitarian concerns and be a global doctor or 
engineer. ..American leadership in the 21st century will be judged on whether the US 
chooses to be a superhumanitarian power rather than principally a military 
interventionist... One of the myths of our time is that realism is about might. Actually 
realism is about the human condition. It is the human condition that must be 
improved if national security is to be strengthened. Impoverished nations are breeding 
grounds for radicalism. Where there is no hope there is nothing to iose." 

Your actions on the Hill make a meaningful difference to the lives of millions across Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America, and comprise a very small piece of the federal budget. The WASH 
sector Is well-placed to work with you to get the biggest bang for our buck from these 
programs by increasing the effectiveness of U.S. foreign assistance, and contributing to the 
success of related development sectors - health, girls' education, poverty alleviation, 
hunger/under-nutrition, and others. 1 also feel confident thatyour leadership will catalyze 
more support from U.S. citizens via their civic groups, faith groups, private and corporate 
philanthropies, school groups, and academia. 

1 am grateful for the progress being made, and encourage you to explore ways to do even 
more, in partnership with the Administration and Americans from across the country. The 
global water and sanitation challenge is indeed an emerging threat, but more importantly it 
provides a genuine leadership opportunity for America. This challenge is serious but 
solvable. It is being solved as we speak, and with your continued leadership we can ensure 
that the millions of people in the world who lack safe drinking water and sanitation can live 
their lives with dignity, safety and economic prosperity. 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. Mr. Bilodeau. 

STATEMENT OF MR. DENIS BILODEAU, 1ST VICE PRESIDENT, 

ORANGE COUNTY WATER DISTRICT BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Mr. Bilodeau. Thank you, Chairmen Rohrabacher and Smith 
and members of the subcommittee. I am Denis Bilodeau and I ap- 
pear before you today as an elected member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Orange County Water District. I am honored to appear 
before you to discuss global water scarcity. I will summarize my 
statement and request that it be submitted into the formal hearing 
record. 

As background, the OCWD is located in the 48th Congressional 
District in Southern California. We provide groundwater to 19 cit- 
ies and water agencies with a population of 2.4 million. OCWD has 
led the way in developing innovative water solutions across a range 
of technology and infrastructure. 

In the late 1980s, we recognized that to preserve our region’s eco- 
nomic vitality we needed to address groundwater depletion, sea- 
water intrusion, and unreliable surface water supplies. We imple- 
mented an aggressive program to develop a water treatment proc- 
ess with our sister agency, which is the Orange County Sanitiza- 
tion District. This is called the Groundwater Replenishment Sys- 
tem. This system takes treated wastewater from the Orange Coun- 
ty Sanitation District — and when I say treated wastewater, I speak 
of sewage — that would otherwise be discharged into the Pacific 
Ocean. It implements a three-step advanced treatment process that 
consists of microfiltration, reverse osmosis, and ultraviolet light 
with hydrogen peroxide. This treatment and purification process 
produces high-quality water that exceeds all State and Federal 
drinking water standards and delivers enough water to serve 
850,000 people with the production of 100 million gallons a day 
currently. 

When we think about global water supply needs and the ways in 
which to reduce tensions that arise from constrained potable water 
supplies and the ability to share experiences, collaboration is im- 
portant. OCWD shares its knowledge in advanced water purifi- 
cation technology. 

For example, Singapore enhanced its water security using our ex- 
perience and expertise. The country of Singapore has been prin- 
cipally reliant on water from Malaysia. With political differences 
between the nations, and the expiration of long-term agreements 
for water transfers between Malaysia and Singapore, the Public 
Utility Board of Singapore was tasked with finding ways to make 
Singapore more water self-sufficient. The Singapore PUB reached 
out to us to learn about technology that our district was using to 
purify wastewater and put it back into the groundwater supplies. 
Water leaders from Singapore visited us to see what we were doing 
to recycle and purify wastewater and to see how we were commu- 
nicating with the public to bolster public support for potable reuse. 

Working with us, Singapore developed both purified water, which 
they call NEWater, and seawater desalinization to diversify their 
portfolio of available water for sources for the drinking water sys- 
tem, as well as to protect against depletion of their reserves during 
drought or interruption of imported supplies. Singapore also built 
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a secondary system to enable it to serve high purity water to its 
high-tech customers, such as wafer fabricators and circuit board 
manufacturers that require highly purified water. 

This system of water distribution helped to make Singapore a de- 
sirable place for valuable industrial customers and to help locate 
manufacturing facilities. 

In 2014, the Orange County Water District was presented with 
the Lee Kuan Yew Water Prize for our efforts toward solving the 
world’s water problems by applying innovative technology solu- 
tions. 

We are proud to serve as a global water leader in the water in- 
dustry, and at the same time it is just a start. Greater investments 
must be made to implement similar projects around the world. We 
must continue to create opportunities for water experts to engage 
with one another and to exchange information to keep pushing the 
envelope and develop new and innovative solutions to global water 
problems. 

The Singapore-Orange County Water District collaboration is an 
example of how American technology transfer can lead to solutions 
for global water supply and quality needs for regions around the 
world. Again, the Orange County Water District greatly appre- 
ciates the subcommittee’s decision to explore this important na- 
tional and international water security matter. Thank you very 
much for having me. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bilodeau follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, i am Denis Bilodeau and i appear before 
you as an elected member of the board of directors for the Orange County Water 
District (OCWD). 1 am deeply honored to appear before the Subcommittee to discuss 
one of the most pressing issues of our times, OGWD is located in Southern California 
and provides groundwater to Orange County including the 19 cities and water agency’s 
we serve. They include the cities of Anaheim, Buena Park, Fountain Valley, Fullerton, 
Garden Grove. Huntington Beach. La Palma. Newport Beach, Tustin, Orange, Santa 
Ana. Westminster, Seal Beach and the East Orange County Water District Golden 
State Water Company, Irvine Ranch Water District. Mesa Water District, Serrano Water 
District, and Vorba Linda Water District, which serve more than 2.4 million citizens and 
businesses 

Since 1933, OCWD has taken pride in advancing the development of sustainable water 
supplies to address a growing population and changes in precipitation patterns. This 
commitment is demonstrated vividly by our recently expanded Groundwater 
Replenishment System (GVl^S). The GWRS is the worid’s largest advanced water 
purification system for potable reuse. It takes treated wastewater that otherwise would 
be sent to the Pacific Ocean and purifies it using a three-step advanced process. 

OCWD is pleased to be part of today's hearing into the national security implications 
associated with an uncertain water supply future. We afl know the statistics that 
illustrate how scarce our freshwater supplies are becoming. What is also becoming 
better known is the real consequences to the world's geopolitical order as potable water 
supplies become less secure. Simply stated, drought, population increases, pollution 
and other factors impacting water supplies manfest in conflict, starvation and significant 
shifts in migration by populations seeking a better human condition. All of this creates 
political and economic challenges for us as a nation. And from a domestic perspective, 
if we do riot have a reliable supply of water, the impacts on food prodiiotion; industrial 
produdidn and recreational activities are dramatic with reverberations to our dortieStlo 
economy. 

Today, 1 would like to address these issues by discussing how OCWD and its partner 
the Orange County Sanitation District (OCSD) has developed a meaningful response to 
the draught conditions that we have experienced for almost a decade and the incredible 
severity of the draught during the past four years. It has often been stated that 
California has always met challenges and succeeded, defying the conventional wisdom 
that our state is too big and the problems ate too big to find a long-iasting solution. In 
the case of water supply, OCWD and OCSD have taken a big problem, challenging 
meterologica! conditions, and designed a solution that delivers long-term water security 
for our region that can be replicated throughout the arid and semi-arid regions of our 
nation and the world. 
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tn Orange County, we live in a desert. The base flow of the Santa Ana River, our main 
source of surface water, continues to rfedine. Imported water supplies from Northern 
California and Colorado are restriaed. We expect droughts to occur three out of every 
10 years. Population growth within our regicat is expected to increase and so will water 
demands. There was and is a need. 

In the late 1980's OGWD recognized that to preserve our region’s economic and social 
vitality the challenges of our groundwater depletion, seawater intrusion and unreliable 
surface water supplies demanded an innovative solution. OCWD implemented an 
aggressive program to develop a rrove! water treatment process with our sister agency, 
the Orange County Sanitation District This initiative grew into the Groundwater 
Replenishment System (QWRS). 

Unlike traditional approaches to water treatment, our approach recognized that 
wastewater is a valuable resource. The ability to design a technological approach that 
would capture this resource, remove the impurities and recycle it back into the 
environment would address multiple needs ranging from supplementing water supply to 
protecting our natural resources. 

The GWRS takes treated wastewater from OCSD that otherwise would be discharged 
into the Pacific Ocean, it implements a sophisticated process to purify this water. The 
process involves using a three-step advanced treatment process that consists of 
microfiltrafion, reverse osmosis, and ultraviolent light with hydrogen peroxide. This 
treatment and purification process produces high-quaiiiy water that exceeds ail state 
and federal drinking water standards. Let me emphasize this point, OCWD is able to 
exceed, public health standards in developing a sustainable water supply. 

GWRS has allowed our region to take control of our future. However, this effort has 
been achieved ih a partnership with federal and state agencies that provided vital 
assistance In making this project a reality. Today, the partnership is responsible for 
delivering enough drinking water for 850,000 people with a production of 100 million 
gallons of water per day. 

As much as GWRS is providing an important water supply, GWRS is also importam for 
the message it sends to other water scarce regions of the nation and the world. GWRS 
is a project based upon a local solution grounded in local control, reliability and a high- 
quality water supply. The opportunity to impiement a proven approach like GWRS can 
return important dividends to political and economic security needs. 

Water reuse occurs in various ways throughout the world. It happens daily on rivers 
and other water bodies everywhere. If you live in a community downstream of another, 
chances are you are reusing its water and likewise communities downstream of you are 
most likely reusing your water. 
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There is no one-sizs-fits-al! solytion to water reuse. GWRS establishes a technology 
foundation to design and build individual approaches to sustainable water supply needs. 
Water needs of a specific community , water sources, public health regulations, costs, 
and the types of water infrastructure in place, such as distribution systems, man-made 
reservoirs or natural groundwater basins, detetTnine if and how your reused water 
becomes part of the drinking water supply. 

As the state of California faces severe drought conditions, increased attention is turned 
to local projects like the GWRS that provide reliable water supplies. 

When we think about global water supply needs and ways in which to reduce tensions 
that arise from constrained potable water supplies, the ability to share experiences and 
promote coiiaboration is important, OCWD shares its knowledge in advanced water 
purification technology. It helped Singapore to enhance its own national water security. 
Today. Singapore is considered a shining example of how a nation state can effectively 
meet its water scarcity challenges. 

Singapore learned the lesson of water supply vulnerability in the early days of WWII. 
when the Japanese cut off the water supply from yalaysia on which the Island of 
Singapore was dependent, leading to the rapid surrender of British forces. 

Even In recent years, the country of Singapore has been principally reliant on water 
from Malaysia, With political differences between the nations and the expiration of long- 
term agreements for wafer transfers between Malaysia and Singapore, the Public 
Utilities Board of Singapore (PUB) was tasked with finding ways to mate Singapore 
more water self-sufficient. 

the Singapore PUB reached out to OCWD to learn about the technology that the 
District used to purify wastewater back into the groundwater supplies. Water leaders 
from Singapore visited OCWD to see what we were doing to recycle and purify 
wastewater and how we were communicating with the public to bolster public support 
for potable reuse. 

Working with the information gained from OCWO’s successes, Singapore developed 
both purified water, which they call NEWater, and seawater desalination to diversify 
their portfolio of available water sources for the drinking water system and to protect 
against depletion of their reserves during periods of drought or interruption of imported 
supplies. 
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Singapore also recognized the eriticai rote this watBr supply provides to its industrial 
economic engine. It built a secondary water dtttributten system to enable it to serve 
high-purity water td high-technology customers, such as wafer fabricators and circuit 
board manufacturers, who need higher purlfiett water for their manufacturing processes. 
This system of high-purity recycled water distribution helped to make Singapore a 
desirable place for valuable industrial custwsiets to locate manufacturing facilities. Most 
of the NEWafer produced in Singapore is used by industrial customers. 

The contributions that OCWD has made to advancing the technological capabilities of 
developing safe and sustainable water supplies was recognized at the 2014 Singapore 
international Water Week. The Lee Kuan Yew Water Prize was presented to the 
Orange County Water District. This distinguished prize honors outstanding 
contributions by individuals or organizations toward solving the world’s water problems 
by applying innovative technologies or imptemenfing policies and programs that benefit 
humanity. 

This prize is a tremendous achievement for OCWD and we are proud to serve as a 
global teader in the wafer industry. However, at the same time, it is just the start. 
Greater investments must be made to implement similar projects around the world. We 
must continue to create opportunities forwaler experts to engage with one another and 
exchange information to keep pushing the envelope and devetop new and innovative 
solutions to global water problems. 

The Singapore/Orange County Water District's example is that of a technology transfer 
and collaboration to solve global water supply and quality problems. This kind of 
.coilabotatidn delivers tangible benefits in the form of improved quality of life, robust 
economic activity, public health improvements, and long-term socio-economic stability. 
The lessons that OCWD has learned in its decades of developing and implementing 
responses to water scarcity demands a meaningful partnership among various local, 
regional, state national and international agencies to ensure the development of 
sustainable water supplies that, in turn, will reduced, it not eliminate, the potential for 
conflict related to unreliable water supplies. 

Again, OCWD deeply appreciates the subcommittee's decision to explore this important 
national and international security matter. I would be happy to respond to any questions 
the sutacommitfee might have. 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. Mr. Whittington. 

STATEMENT OF DALE WHITTINGTON, PH.D., PROFESSOR, 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Whittington. Mr. Chairman, just hy chance, I just got hack 
from 7 weeks in Singapore and had the privilege of seeing these 
facilities that Denis has just described. So everything he is saying 
is true here. I just was at the Lee Kuan Yew School. 

Thank you very much for the invitation to speak today on the 
role of improved water and sanitation services and avoiding conflict 
and building economic prosperity. I would like to make three points 
in my testimony. 

First, there is good news from the public health field. Thanks in 
part to the efforts of the United States and the international com- 
munity, childhood mortality rates are declining in developing coun- 
tries and the rate of decline is accelerating. And as we look ahead 
over the next few decades, economic growth should enable East 
Asia, Southeast Asia, Latin America to solve their water supply 
and sanitation problems and thankfully water-related mortality 
will be a thing of the past in these regions. The remaining chal- 
lenges are going be to be in South Asia and Sub-Saharan Africa, 
but even here childhood diarrhea and mortality rates are falling 
rapidly. 

However, the economic benefits from investments in water and 
sanitation infrastructure consist of both health and nonhealth out- 
comes, and Denis has just described some of the nonhealth out- 
comes in Singapore. There is a shift occurring in the relative mag- 
nitude of these two components with the health benefits declining 
and the nonhealth benefits, such as time savings, increasing. 

The nonhealth related benefits of improved water services vary 
depending on location, but they can be surprisingly large and are 
often increasing. For example, in a recent study conducted in 
Kathmandu, Nepal, researchers at the Institute of Water Policy at 
the National University of Singapore found that from 2001 to 2014 
the real cost after adjusting for inflation that households were in- 
curring coping with water shortages and intermittent contaminated 
supplies actually doubled from $7 a month to $14 a month on aver- 
age. These coping costs include the value of time spent collecting 
water from outside the home, investments in water storage, in- 
house water treatment, and expenditures to water vendors, all of 
which most Americans never experience. 

Investments in improved water services that reduce or eliminate 
these coping costs free up a household’s time, just as John just 
mentioned, and money for other priorities and increase economic 
growth. It is really hard for an urban economy to function effi- 
ciently if everyone is worried about getting home from work to 
meet a tanker truck in order to have sufficient water for a week. 

I think that this shift from health to nonhealth benefits has im- 
portant implications for donor assistance in the WASH sector. In 
places where coping costs are high, one can be confident that the 
economic benefits of improved water supplies will also be very high. 
But the coping costs are not high everywhere, and careful economic 
analysis of water and sanitation infrastructure projects is needed 
to ensure that assistance is targeted to communities where it will 
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have the greatest economic impact. This will also go a large way 
to reducing conflict. The best way to avoid conflict is for a country 
to get on a high-growth development path. 

My second point is that the world’s population is becoming in- 
creasingly urbanized and the largest economic benefits of improved 
water and sanitation infrastructure usually will be in cities in de- 
veloping countries. So if the objective is to promote economic 
growth, then it is important to prioritize investments in urban 
areas. 

Large economic benefits can be obtained not only from infrastruc- 
ture investment, but also from policy reforms. Utilities in cities in 
low- and middle-income countries almost always provide water and 
sanitation services to customers far below cost. They rely on sub- 
sidies from higher-level governments and donors to pay these sub- 
sidies. And recent research has shown that these subsidies are very 
poorly targeted. The majority don’t reach poor households. 

For my third point I want to shift from the economic benefits of 
water and sanitation investments to the relationship between 
water and conflict on international rivers. I know this sub- 
committee has heard from Paul Sullivan and his testimony on the 
implications of the Grand Renaissance Dam in Ethiopia. However, 
I have been studying and writing about the Nile for almost 40 
years, and I would be happy to answer any further questions you 
have about the situation that is emerging on the Nile. I would like 
to just say a few last things and comments on that situation. 

The construction of the Grand Ethiopian Renaissance Dam start- 
ed in 2011 on the Blue Nile near the Ethiopian-Sudanese border. 
It is now about 40 percent complete. When it is finished the Nile 
riparians and the global community will face a new situation in 
transboundary hydropolitics. There will be two very large dams, 
the Aswan High Dam and the GERD, with over-year storage capac- 
ity on the same river in different countries in a water-scarce basin, 
and there is presently no plan for coordinating the operation of 
those large storage facilities. 

In my judgment, the Nile riparians need assistance from the 
international community immediately in reaching a fair, equitable 
agreement on the joint operation of the Aswan High Dam and the 
GERD based on best global practices. This is a matter of urgency. 
Ethiopia will likely begin filling the GERD in 2016, just next year. 

So in summary, I have four recommendations. First, in order to 
promote economic growth, assistance in the water supply and sani- 
tation sector should be focused on South Asia and Sub-Saharan Af- 
rican cities. 

Second, if USAID wants water and sanitation investments with 
high economic returns, it should assist countries to do the economic 
analysis to identify where economic returns will be greatest. Presi- 
dent Reagan’s Executive Order 12291 required that all major regu- 
lations in the United States pass a cost-benefit test. Why not have 
USAID assistance to the water sector pass a similar test? 

Third, the United States Agency for International Development’s 
global water coordinator and the Department of State’s special ad- 
visor for water resources should give high priority to the reform of 
municipal water pricing and tariffs in developing countries and to 
improve the targeting of available subsidies to poor households. 
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And finally, fourth, the United States Department of State 
should encourage international organizations such as the World 
Bank to reengage in the Nile mission. As I said, this is a matter 
of urgency for the international community. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Whittington follows:] 
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Thank you for the invitation to speak today on the role of improved v/ater and 
sanitation services in avoiding conflict and building economic prosperity. I would like 
to make three points. 

First, there is good news from the public health field: in developing countries childhood 
mortality rates are declining & the rate of decline is accelerating (Rajaratnam eC al. 

2010, Lozano et al., 2011). As we look ahead over the next few decades, it is likely that 
economic growth will enable East Asia, Southeast Asia, and Latin America to solve their 
water supply and sanitation problems, and WASH-reiated mortality will be a thing of 
the past in these regions (Jeuland er al., 2013). The remaining chailenges will be in 
South Asia and Sub-Saharan Africa, but even here childhood diarrhea and mortality 
rates are falling rapidly. 

Howev€;r, the economic.s benefits of investments in water and sanitation infrastructure 
consist of both health and nonhealth outcomes. There Is a .shift occurring in the relative 
magnitude ofthe.se two components, with the health benefits declining and the 
nonhealth benefits — especially time savings and other quality-of-life improvements — 
increasing. 

The nonhealth-related benefits of improved water services vary depending on local 
conditions, but can be surprisingly large. A recent study of households livingin 
communitie.s outside of Meru, Kenya, found that the total co.sts associated with coping 
with poor quality, unreliable water supplies were approximately US$20 per month on 
average, almost 5% of reported monthly cash income (Cooketal., 2015). These coping 
co.st.s include the value of time .spent collecting water from outside the home, 
investments in water storage and in-house treatment, and expenditures to water 
vendors. Coping costs were greater than 1 0% of income for one-quarter of the 
households in the study. They were alsii higher among piiorer households. These coping 
co.st.s are higher than average household water bills in some communities in the United 
States and much higher than average hiiusehold water bills in Nairobi. Investments in 
improved water services that reduce or eliminate these coping costs free up a 
household’s time and money for other priorities, and may increase economic growth. 

A.S another example, in a recent study conducted In Kathmandu, Nepal, researchers at 
the Institute of Water Policy at the Lee Kuan Yew School of Public Policy, National 
University of Singapore, found that from 2001 to 2014, the costs households were 
incurring coping with water shortages and intermittent, contaminated supplies doubled 
in real terms from about US$7 per month to US$14 per month (Gurung et al. 2015). 

Even incurring coping costs of US$14 per month did not alleviate all of stress and 
discomfort that a household experienced trying to obtain water from contaminated 
wells, tanker truck vendors, and piped connections that supply water only a few hours a 
week. It is hard for an urban economy to function efficiently if people are worried about 
getting home from work to meet a tanker truck in order to have sufficient water for a 
week. 

This shift from health to nonhealth benefits has important implications for donor 
assistance in the WASH sector. In places where coping costs are high, one can be 
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confident that the economic benefits of improved water supplies also will he very high. 
But the coping costs will not be high everywhere, and careful economic analysis of 
water and sanitation infrastructure projects is needed to ensure that assistance is 
targeted to communities where it will have the greatest economic impact. 

This call for greater economic analysis of water and sanitaiton investments will be 
controversial because it is hard to quantify all of the benefits of WASH projects. This is 
in part because the causal links between water-related investments and economic 
growth run in both directions. Water-related investments can increase economic 
productivity and growth, and economic growth provides the resources to finance 
capital-intensive investments in water-related infrastructure. Moreover, water-related 
investments result in two conceptually different types of economic benefits. They can 
reduce the losses experienced from water-related hazards and at the same time produce 
valued goods and services (Sadoff et al. 2015). Water-related investments also increase 
human well-being without increasing national income or economic growth as 
conventionally measured. 

The relationship between water and economic growth varies with the local context. As 
in other sectors of the economy, there are Investments with both high and low economic 
returns. Although the economic analysis is difficult, it is urgently needed because piped 
network infrastructure is very capital intensive and poor investment decisions are 
costly. The challenge i.s to determine the timing and sequencing of inve.stments in a 
particular location that will yield the highest economic returns. Assistance needs to 
include building local Institutions and analytical capacity to find these economically 
attractive water and sanitation investments. A simple focus on WASH technology, .such 
as drilling more wells and building more toilets, will not maximize economic benefits. 

My second point is that as the world's population becomes increasingly urbanized, the 
largi?.st economic benefits of improved water and .sanitation infrastructure usually will 
be in cities in developing countrie.s. If tfje objective is to promote economic growth, then 
it is important to prioritize water .supply ami sanitation investments in these cities-- 
especially in poor neighborhoods with the worst services, it is there that the nonhealth 
economic benefits are likely to be greatest because time savings can be most ea.sily 
converted into productive labor and increased Income. 

Large economic benefits can be obtained not only from infrastructure investment, but 
also from policy reforms. Utilities in cities low and middle-income countries almost 
alway.s provide piped water and sanitation services to customers far below cost. 

Utilities have no financial resources to expand and improve services, or to adapt to 
climate change. They rely on subsidies from higher ieveis o( government and donors to 
pay for their operations. Recent research has shown that these subsidies are very poorly 
targeted, and the majority does not reach poor hou,seholds (Whittington et al. 201.S; 
Fuente et ai., 2015J. 

Not only do current tariff structures fail to target subsidies effectively to poor 
households, but also they fail to send the correct price signal about the economic value 
of water, resulting in inefficient water use and poor capacity expansion decisions. 
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Assistance that helps build local institutions and analytical capacity can enable utilities 
to both ad(}pt improved tariff structures and design mechanisms to better target 
available subsidies to poor households. 

For my third point I will shift from the economic benefits of water supply and sanitation 
investments to the relationship between water and conflict on international rivers. 1 
want to focus on the evolving situation on the Nile. 

Construction of the Grand Ethiopian Renaissance Dam (GfiRD) started in 2011, and is 
now about 40% complete. This dam is located on the Blue Nile in Ethiopia near the 
Ethiopian-Sudanese border. When it is finished, the Nile riparians and the global 
community v/ili face a new situation in transboimdary hydro-politics. A recent report 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology [2014) describes the chailenge.s this 
new dam poses for Egypt, Sudan, and Ethiopia. There will be two very large dams (the 
Aswan High Dam and the GERD) with over-year storage capacity on the same river in 
different countries in a water-scarce basin. 

Presently there is no plan for coordinating the operation of these two large storage 
facilities. Egypt, Sudan, and Ethiopia signed a "Declaration of Principles" in Khartoum 
this past March, and this was an important step toward cooperation on the Nile. But 
there has been little concrete progress made on an agreement for filling the GERD and 
for the coordinated operation of the GEKO and the Aswan High Dam. The countries have 
even failed to reach agreement on the team of technical consultants to be engaged to 
help them with this task. 

This evolving situation on the Nile deserves the international community’s full 
attention. The United States should do whatever it ran to assist the Nile riparians in 
reaching a fair, equitable agreement on joint operation of the Aswan High Dam and the 
GERD ba.sed on best global practices and experience. This is a matter of considerable 
urgency. Ethiopia will likely begin filling the GERD In 2016. Without a well-developed, 
carefully designed joint operating agreement, there is an increasing risk of conflict due 
to misunderstanding and ambiguity surrounding the different riparians’ motives and 
action.s (Whittington et ai, 2014). 

In summary, I have four recommendations. 

First, in order to promote economic growth, the United States Agenc>? for International 
Developmenr'.s (USAID) as.sistance in the water supply and sanitation sector should be 
largely focused on South Asia and Sub-Saharan Africa, and on cities. 

Second, if USAID wants water and sanitation investments with high economic returns, it 
niu.st a.s.si.sl countrie.s and cities do the economic analysis necessary to identify where 
the economic return.s will be greatest. A.ssistance with building local institution.s and 
analytical capacity is needed to improve this investment planning proce,ss. 

Third, USAID's Global Water Coordinator and the Department of State Special Advisor 
for Water Resources should give high priority to the reform of municipal water pricing 
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and tariffs to improve the targeting of available subsidies to poor households and to 
promote economic growth. 

Fourth, the United States Department of State should increase its diplomatic efforts in 
the Nile basin and encourage international organizations such as the World Bank to 
seriously reengage in the Nile. The lack of an agreement on the coordinated operation 
of the Aswan High Dam and the Grand Ethiopian Renaissance Dam creates unacceptable 
risks of future conflict. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much. 

We have been joined by Dan Donovan. 

Do you have any opening statement that you would like to make 
before we go into some questions? 

Mr. Donovan. No, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. All right, thank you. 

Just I will proceed with my time period here. First of all, about 
Orange County, I bring people in from all over the world. I must 
have in the last 10 years brought in 20 or 30 different groups of 
people from foreign countries to see the operation that is going 
down there. And it is based on, yes, two elements. One is a new 
technology with this membrane technology being developed to the 
utmost, but also it deals with the cooperation of various levels of 
government. And as you say, the sanitation department and the 
water district, I don’t know if sanitation and water districts get 
along in other places, but from what I understand, sometimes it is 
hard for one department of government to talk to the other depart- 
ment of government, whether it is Federal, State, or local. 

But just as they are doing that, we need to make sure that at 
the Federal level we are cooperating between the various depart- 
ments and agencies that can have an impact on this issue. 

And I have already drawn attention to the fact that when you 
have so many people who are facing a future of billions people 
without — or a billion people — without clean water, that is a volatile 
situation where people are seeing their families die, and thus un- 
dermine the security and the tranquillity of whatever area that is 
going on in. For all we know, and I haven’t looked at it yet, but 
I would hope to find out about it, that some of these refugees that 
are pouring into Europe right now and creating an enormous chaos 
that Europe just has not been used to, I would say that there prob- 
ably is a water connection there, and several witnesses have al- 
luded to that. 

So when our European friends talk about what can be done to 
help prevent that, number one, let’s make sure people aren’t watch- 
ing their children die of some disease that wouldn’t be there if they 
had clean water, and thus they don’t feel compelled about taking 
their entire family and going to Europe where they think they can 
get clean water. 

Let me ask this. Has there been an assessment? We were talking 
about trying to have some kind of real assessment as to how effec- 
tive a program is. Is this lacking? Maybe you could go into a little 
more detail on that. 

Mr. Whittington. It is hard to do economic analysis of water 
projects because it is difficult to measure all of these benefits. At 
the same time, I think we have to try. I mean, the World Bank 
does it. The Inter-American Development Bank does it. And I think 
USAID can do it too. 

Warren Buffett doesn’t get high returns on capital just by 
chance. I mean, he does the economic analysis to figure that out. 
And I think it is the same in the water sector. I mean, there are 
lots of good investments everywhere, but we should be focusing our 
taxpayer dollars on those investments with the highest economic 
returns, and you have to do the economic analysis to figure that 
out. 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. And one question for the panel just very 
quickly. We had the example of Singapore, where you have this 
huge number of people with a very limited amount of water, and 
now it is clean water and they are prospering. Is this an urban 
challenge or are we talking about more of a development challenge 
in terms of clean water? Just go down the row there. 

Mr. Oldfield. Sure. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a fair ques- 
tion. We have read the demographic data, 51 percent of the world 
now lives in cities and urban and peri-urban or informal settlement 
environments. So I would certainly second Dr. Whittington’s sug- 
gestion to focus on cities to a certain extent. 

But the data also shows that 70 to 75 percent of the remaining 
problem, 70 to 75 percent of the 663 million people without access 
to safe drinking water, the 2.4 billion people without a private, safe 
place to go to the bathroom, are in rural communities. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Could you please repeat that statistic that 
you just gave us? 

Mr. Oldfield. Seventy to seventy-five percent of the remaining 
need for safe drinking water and sanitation across the developing 
world is in rural communities, across Africa, across Asia, and 
across Latin America. 

Now, that is changing. People are migrating to cities and infor- 
mal settlements around cities and so on. So the need is pervasive 
everywhere. 

I think what ties this all together is what I think the three of 
you said in your opening statements: We know how to solve this. 
And regardless if it is urban, peri-urban, or rural villages, in Afri- 
ca, Asia, or Latin America, we know how to solve these problems, 
they now how to solve these problems, and they need to be solved 
in a fashion that is both appropriate in technical terms, in financial 
terms, and in sociocultural terms, and these problems need to be 
solved in a fashion that is resilient, that is going to build systems 
that are able to withstand population shifts, droughts, floods, and 
so on. 

So the systems, whether it is urban, peri-urban, or rural, need 
to be both appropriate in a number of terms, a number of facets 
of appropriate and resilient. 

Mr. Bilodeau. In terms of the Orange County experience, the 
technology we are using is primarily applicable to urbanized areas 
because you need to have a central collection point for the waste- 
water. Then you can then harvest and reuse that water and deliver 
it back out to your customers. So it wouldn’t be so applicable in 
sparsely populated areas, but definitely for urbanized areas. And 
our type of system would go hand in hand in terms of development 
of a sewage collection system, as well as a recycling system along 
with that. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. So what you have got is sanitation and clean 
water, again 

Mr. Bilodeau. Combined. 

Mr. Rohrabacher [continuing]. The importance of putting those 
two together. 

Mr. Bilodeau. Yes, developing those in conjunction. 

Mr. Whittington. So I agree with John that there are huge 
problems in rural areas, but I think that there is a tension between 
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humanitarian aid and pro-growth economic aid. I am not arguing 
to do less in rural areas. I just want to focus also on urban areas 
because that is where the economic benefits and the real chance to 
move economies to a high growth dynamic trajectory is. 

And so as people move from rural areas into cities, there is a 
package of infrastructure investments that are critical to getting 
economic growth moving, and they include telecommunications and 
roads and health and education. 

And water is a critical component. Piped water services in urban 
areas are what people want. People in developing countries are just 
like you. They want 24/7 water that is potable, that they can drink. 
And this is feasible. And it is not only feasible from a humani- 
tarian point of view, it is the right thing to do from an economic 
development perspective. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. And of course the cleaner water in the urban 
area, the less money has to be spent for taking care of people’s 
health problem, and investment in the water would negate some of 
that cost. 

Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, all three, for your very, very expert and informative 
presentations. 

Let me just ask. Dr. Whittington, you have made four rec- 
ommendations. Thank you for those. I think they are right on the 
money and in terms of things we should be doing. 

When you talk about the GERD and the Aswan High Dam and 
the status of the negotiations, my question is, what might a pru- 
dent agreement look like? I mean, the time seems to be, you know, 
coming and quickly passing. I mean, as you pointed out, filling of 
the dam might begin as early as 2016. 

You talk about the U.S. Department of State should increase its 
diplomatic efforts. What is it doing? How engaged are we? How 
would you rate it? Is it enough? Is it something we should invite 
State and USAID to be here to give us some insights and then we 
could prod them along to try to make this much more serious? 

The GAO study has said USAID WASH interventions don’t cover 
large water issues such as dams, as you know. So if you could just 
give some information or some guidance along those lines. 

With regards to sanitation, perhaps one of you, Mr. Oldfield, per- 
haps you, might want to provide insights and recommendations as 
to why the international community has failed to meet the MDG 
targets for sanitation. And even meeting those targets for the ac- 
cessibility to clean and safe water, yeah, we are talking about hav- 
ing the number of those who don’t have access, and that still leaves 
us, as you know, with over 663 million people who have lacked ac- 
cess to safe water. So it is a step in the right direction, but it is 
certainly not the achievement of the hope is, which would be uni- 
versal access. But why is sanitation a laggard? 

And let me also ask, in Africa, if it accelerates, as it is, its march 
to electrification, the Power Africa and other initiatives, how 
should these emerging economies integrate best practices? And per- 
haps our friend from Orange County might speak to that. 
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As you mentioned Mr. Chairman, you have invited delegations 
from other countries to go and witness what they are doing to 
share that best practice. 

But, I mean, is our government integrating the experts in the 
field like yourself so that, you know, Nigeria, Ethiopia, name the 
country, you know, can say: Why reinvent the wheel? This has 
been perfected to the point, and now that we have access to elec- 
tricity that we hadn’t had before, that state-of-the-art sanitation 
can be deployed in a way that provides for safety and efficacy of 
the whole operation. 

So if you could speak to that because it seems to me we have 
written the book on this. We have done this on a whole lot of other 
issues. We have learned from others, but we also as a country, and 
I think Europe can say the same thing, has much to share. But if 
we are not actively integrating that sharing process — ^you are — ^but, 
you know, can it be accelerated, should it be accelerated, and if you 
could speak to that. 

Mr. Bilodeau. Okay, I will go first. 

In terms of our experience, we are fortunate that we have very 
highly qualified engineering companies, private companies, that ac- 
tually designed and built our facilities for us. The companies are 
multinational, so they, of course, can go to Singapore, or there is 
another plant similar to Singapore’s in Kuwait that General Elec- 
tric actually built there and operates it currently. 

So in terms of exporting the technology, it is really the American 
corporations that are leading the way and that have the engineer- 
ing skill and know-how in terms of the design and the construction. 

In terms of at our facility, one thing that we have lended our ex- 
pertise to is we do a lot of pilot testing of new technologies. There 
is a new technology called graphene that is in research and devel- 
opment right now that may revolutionize reverse osmosis mem- 
branes and bring the cost of reverse osmosis treatment down sub- 
stantially. And so that is something we are working with Lockheed 
currently in bench testing basically, their innovation and trying to 
bring the cost of treating this water down, which, of course, will 
help to export this technology around the world, and for other ap- 
plications around the world. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Mr. Oldfield. 

Mr. Oldfield. Great. Thank you for that question, Mr. Chair- 
man, about sanitation and the MDGs. 

There is no easy answer to why the world missed by such a sig- 
nificant amount the Millennium Development Goal for sanitation. 
I will try in about 10 seconds here. Lack of political will, not just 
in this country, certainly not just in this country, but more impor- 
tantly in developing countries, in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, 
simply a lack of political prioritization, and a lack of financial re- 
sources primarily from developing countries for sanitation. 

And then in some places where these things did come together, 
I would use India as an example that made a significant commit- 
ment to sanitation throughout 2000 to 2015, there was an imbal- 
ance between hardware and software. They built a whole lot of toi- 
lets and didn’t do the behavior change. They built a lot of hardware 
and didn’t have a lot of software to back that up. So all of a sudden 
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not just in India, but in many other parts of the world you have 
toilets used for unintended purposes. 

If I might take 10 seconds to address the flip side of that, which 
is how we are going to address the Sustainable Development Goals 
commitment to universal coverage of sanitation by 2030. It is ex- 
actly the opposite. Increased political commitment and 
prioritization for sanitation, appropriate sanitation solutions, so 
that all 7-plus billion of us have a place to go to the bathroom on 
the planet. Political leaders — and I don’t mean sanitation ministers 
or water ministers, I mean prime ministers, finance ministers, 
heads of state, and heads of government — need to prioritize this, 
and that is something that we are trying to work on an a bit. And 
therefore, increased financial support for sanitation primarily from 
developing countries themselves. 

There are a lot of efforts within USAID and up on Capitol Hill 
to figure out how to best address this concept of domestic resource 
mobilization, DRM. How can we help mobilize more public and pri- 
vate resources for development challenges, including sanitation, not 
from this country, not from the international donor community, but 
from developing countries themselves? 

So more political will, more particularly public sector finance. I 
think we need to redress this imbalance around the world between 
hardware and software. We need to focus on changing behavior, on 
changing minds, then the hardware problems will solve themselves, 
I think. If everybody wants a toilet, the public or the private sector 
is going to come up with a way to make sure that every single one 
of those people has a toilet. 

And then lastly, echoing your concerns, I haven’t seen anything 
about this GAO audit yet, but from what you have shared with us 
very briefly, I think I would agree with their concerns. What I 
would like to see, not just in the sanitation space but in the entire 
WASH space, is Modernizing Foreign Assistance Network prin- 
ciples of foreign assistance reform, increased accountability, in- 
creased capacity, decentralized ownership, and increased trans- 
parency throughout our foreign assistance. 

Mr. Smith. On that point, do you believe the political will is 
emerging, is there, perhaps, to have universal access to adequate 
sanitation by 2030, facilitated in the post-2015 goals? 

Mr. Oldfield. I do, whether you mean in the developed world 
or in the developing world. I mean, this hearing is a manifestation 
of increased political will for sanitation in developing countries 
from the United States as one member of the international donor 
community. The Dutch Government is doing a fantastic job with 
this, the British Government, the German Government. We have 
a lot of allies in our renewed focus on sanitation. 

But, again, more importantly than that, we are seeing a lot of 
increased efforts to prioritize sanitation in developing countries. 
And the one example I would give you is Prime Minister Narenda 
Modi’s commitment to Swachh Bharat Abhiyan, the Clean India 
campaign. 

A year ago, he committed to universal coverage of sanitation in 
India by October 2, 2019, Mahatma Gandhi’s 150th birthday. He 
is committed to ending open defecation and providing a toilet and 
making sure it is used for its intended purpose to all of India’s 1.25 
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billion citizens within a very, very short period of time, one exam- 
ple of heightened political will. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Doctor. 

Mr. Whittington. So I will go back to your questions about the 
Nile, and I think there were two: What would an agreement look 
like and what is the State Department doing? They are both great 
questions. 

What would an agreement look like? If you go to the Murray- 
Darling in Australia or you go to the Colorado where you have 
large over-year storage facilities on big rivers in water-scarce areas, 
those agreements are hundreds of pages long. And so the first 
thing is this is not an easy task. I mean, somebody has to actually 
write these agreements and negotiate these agreements and that 
takes time and it needs to start very quickly. 

Technically, what has to happen in the agreement is that Ethi- 
opia is going to be filling the GERD Reservoir, but they have got 
to pass enough water down to Sudan and Egypt during that time 
so that those countries can meet their essential needs. Egypt has 
the Aswan High Dam, so they can buffer this a little bit if they 
have storage in the High Dam. Sudan does not. There is no over- 
year storage in Sudan. So there has to be enough water passed to 
meet the essential needs of Egypt and Sudan during the filling. 

But more importantly, in the long run, there needs to be coordi- 
nated management on the droughts, because that is where the real 
conflict could come, if Ethiopia wants to hold back water on the 
droughts, and that water is really needed downstream in Sudan 
and Egypt. 

So this is not hard to do technically, but it has to be negotiated. 
And so the key point on the agreement that we are missing right 
now, we don’t have an agreement, but we also need a trustworthy, 
binding arbitrator, and that is where I think the global community 
can come in. 

I would say that the State Department is active. They are in 
Salzburg. The special advisor on water has been working hard. But 
I think the visibility of this issue really needs to rise. There has 
not been a coordinated international response on this. It is not just 
a U.S. concern. It is a concern for Europe and the World Bank. The 
World Bank has moved back from the Nile, they are not as engaged 
as they were in the past, and I think this has to change. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. Thank you. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Just one thought before we go to Mr. 
Blumenauer. Cairo, Egypt, do we know how many times it reuses 
its water? I don’t. In many of these countries that we are talking 
about, they don’t reuse it at all. They just use it once and it goes 
into the ocean. In Orange County, California, how many times do 
we reuse our water and clean it and reuse it and clean it and reuse 
it before it goes back into the ocean? 

Mr. Bilodeau. Well, now it is infinite. It is dozens of times we 
continually reprocess the water that comes to us. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. So at least 9, 10 times we are reusing that 
water. We are purifying it again and then reusing it. And in coun- 
tries like Egypt on the edge of a desert, this could mean every- 
thing, and especially if you end up with a war or something be- 
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tween someone upstream and downstream as compared to just 
making sure the water you are using, you reuse it over and over 
again. 

Mr. Blumenauer. 

Mr. Blumenauer. Thank you. And, again, I appreciate the cour- 
tesy in permitting me to join the panel. 

Dr. Whittington, you mentioned coping costs and cited a study in 
Nepal, Kathmandu, where they have doubled to being $14 per 

Mr. Whittington. Per household per month. 

Mr. Blumenauer. Per household per month, in a nation with a 
per capita income per household 

Mr. Whittington. Yes, you have got me there, I think 

Mr. Blumenauer. Six hundred dollars, $800? 

Mr. Whittington. Yeah, it is around $1,000, I think. I would 
have to check, you know. It is a good question. I mean, these may 
not seem like big numbers to you, but for poor people in developing 
countries these are high costs. And when households save this 
money, and as John said, save the time, these can be put to more 
productive uses and start a country on a path to, you know, eco- 
nomic growth. 

But it is really hard to do that if you are spending all of your 
time, you know, scrambling around a big city trying to figure out 
how to get water for your family. 

Mr. Blumenauer. But it struck me, that seems like a very high 
number to me, thinking about what happens in these developing 
countries. And it raises the point, I think we are looking at, the 
number I have heard quoted, 155 million hours a day is spent by 
women and girls, often, as Mr. Oldfield points out, putting them- 
selves at risk, to secure water for the families, often dirty water. 
They end up in many developing countries paying a huge amount 
of their disposable income, to say nothing of money that is not 
being spent. 

I am wondering if you. Doctor, or actually any of the members 
of the panel would care to comment on our capacity to actually self- 
fund much of what needs to be done if we are able to get an early 
intervention, maybe help a little bit of capital expenditure, help a 
little bit with the planning and development, and as our chairman 
says, where there are some pretty fundamental areas of savings 
that aren’t being employed. You want to talk about the potential 
of self-funding this? 

Mr. Whittington. It is a great question, and actually Water.org 
is doing just this right now with microfinancing water projects in 
developing countries. So they are putting money into communities 
that are borrowing and then repaying those loans to get sustain- 
able high-quality water and sanitation services. So I think your 
point is exactly right. Where coping costs are high, and those sav- 
ings are real, you know, in dollars and time, there are great oppor- 
tunities for self-financing water and sanitation projects. 

Mr. Oldeield. Yeah. If I might add 30 seconds to that, I would 
ask you to consider taking a look at USAID’s recent “Safeguarding 
the World’s Water” report. I was looking at it in preparing for this 
hearing, looking for success stories of how water contributes to eco- 
nomic prosperity. 
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I would highlight that the partnerships office of the Development 
Innovation Ventures team at USAID has recently provided finan- 
cial support to a group called Sanergy. It is the sort of front-end 
catalytic financial support that you are talking about, Mr. 
Blumenauer. And Sanergy then takes these funds, franchises toi- 
lets to entrepreneurs outside of Kenya who collect the waste, turn 
it into organic natural fertilizer, and make a profit — I think it is 
per toilet — of up to 2,000 U.S. a year, and several of these entre- 
preneurs have much more than one toilet. So it is a real business 
opportunity. 

I would highlight USAID’s SUWASA, the Sustainable Water and 
Sanitation in Africa Program, as well, which is not just focused on 
one technology or one business or financial model, but doing what 
it can to promote various commercial solutions and financial sta- 
bility. 

It is the sort of, I won’t get into too much detail on this right 
now, but it is the sort of, I think, catalytic front-end financial and 
technical assistance that the U.S. taxpayer, through its trustees, 
through their trustees, and through USAID, should be providing. 
We should be first in, not last out. We should be the catalyst, not 
the one running around with the used drilling rig drilling wells. 
That is my take. I think we get a much bigger bang for the tax- 
payer dollar with programs like that. 

Mr. Bilodeau. Yes. And briefly, I agree with Mr. Oldfield in 
that. USAID has led the way in terms of international financing. 
In our case, our entire program has cost $600 million to build. 
Much of that was financed by ourselves and some help from the 
State of California, and also we have received $20 million from the 
Title XVI Program. 

But we provide water for 850,000 people now with our system, 
and so you can understand the economies of scale there and the 
metrics. 

Mr. Blumenauer. Thank you. It is part of what we have at- 
tempted to do in the more recent reform legislation, is to focus on 
investments that the United States is involved with that are more 
sustainable, not using inappropriate technology or getting people 
started and then they don’t have the wherewithal to continue with 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that as a result of some of this con- 
versation there would be an opportunity to do a little deeper anal- 
ysis of what we can do on the ground to help provide the founda- 
tion, because done right, it seems to me clear the evidence is that 
we can have programs that are actually affordable if they get over 
that initial hurdle in terms of understanding the technology, maybe 
having a little upfront financing, maybe not even grants, but fi- 
nancing, that there is enough money involved with some of these 
really in some cases tragic conditions that we could make a big dif- 
ference. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. We do plan a second and probably third hear- 
ing on this issue in which we will be covering exactly the type of 
areas you are suggesting. 

Mr. Blumenauer. Great. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. And now we have Mr. Dan Donovan. 
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Mr. Donovan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am the newest mem- 
ber of this committee. I have been in Congress for 4 months. I don’t 
want you to get confused. This is my first time sitting on the upper 
tier. I am usually down there by where it says “staff only.” So this 
is my first exposure 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Don’t get used to it. 

Mr. Donovan. Thank you, Chairman. 

This is my first exposure to your expertise to the probing ques- 
tions of my colleagues. My understanding of the issue is just what 
I have read over the years. So my limited understanding and it is 
more general is that the problem is caused by droughts, it is 
caused by having adequate water but it is not safe water, there is 
safe water that is adequate for people but there is not infrastruc- 
ture to get it to people. It is regimes or governments who have ade- 
quate water and infrastructure but won’t allow their people access 
to it. 

Are these the problems that you are facing, that these countries 
that you are talking about are facing, and is our country doing its 
share or enough to help? To anyone. 

Mr. Oldfield. Well, thank you, Mr. Donovan. I think the easy 
answer to your question is yes. It is all of the above. Name a chal- 
lenge associated with safe drinking water, sanitation, or hygiene, 
and people are facing it. Sometimes it is a lack of water. 

But I guess I would quote an academic named Hans Rosling who 
said: The biggest environmental challenge on the planet today is 
that 1 billion people are drinking their neighbor’s lukewarm feces. 
These people are not dying of thirst, they are dying of shit in the 
water. They are drinking each other’s feces. And that is what is 
killing 500,000 children minimum each year. 

The key, the flip side of your question is that this is solvable. 
The folks at this table, the folks up on the dais there understand 
how to solve this problem. I believe that the U.S. Government is 
doing a lot. I think you heard a figure of $3.5 billion for water and 
sanitation programs over the last 10, 12 years. That is a lot. 

I personally am up here to advocate that we can do not just 
more, but that we can do better by addressing some of the concerns 
that Chairman Smith brought up earlier about how to build local 
capacity, how to decentralize ownership, how to make sure that we 
are actually working ourselves out of a job, not creating further de- 
pendencies in Africa, in Asia, and Latin America. And I would be 
happy in your first year here to spend some more time with you 
or your staff on this to bring you up to speed. And I would also di- 
rect you to Mr. Blumenauer’s office and to Mr. Poe’s office, who 
were the key sponsors of the Water for the World Act last year. 

Mr. Donovan. Thank you. 

Mr. Bilodeau. Yes. And briefly, as he mentioned, the key is that 
many of these areas are lacking the proper sanitation facilities. 
The sanitation facility is essentially the river. And if we could help 
developing countries develop proper sanitation facilities in concert 
with water reuse facilities, it solves two problems simultaneously. 

Mr. Whittington. I will just tell you about a puzzle that we 
have in the sector. We have a lot of nonpipe technologies that work 
and are cheap, they are effective, and they save lives. But house- 
hold demand for these services is often low. And on the other hand. 
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household demand for pipe services, 24/7 water supply, bottled 
water, like you have got, is very high. But the problem is these are 
very expensive and they are very capital intensive. 

So those are the two kind of things that we wrestle with in this 
sector. And it gets back to this issue of financing. How do we fi- 
nance improved pipe systems for urban areas to promote growth 
and dynamic economies? I mean, that to me is one of the real chal- 
lenges we face. We know how to save lives, and we should do it, 
with cheap, cost-effective technologies. But people want more than 
that, and they want economic growth, and they want the conven- 
ience of piped water in their homes. And so that is the challenge 
that we struggle with in this sector — one of the challenges we 
struggle with. 

The other thing I would say about struggling, water problems are 
local and solving them requires local capacity, local institutions, 
and local expertise. So one of the challenges we have got is building 
local capacity, building local institutions, because the solutions are 
not the same everywhere. So it is an educational task that we have 
got, an institutional building task, and we all know those are really 
hard. 

Mr. Donovan. I thank you all for your enlightenment. 

I yield the rest of my time. Chairman. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. And last but not least, Mr. Clawson. 

Mr. Clawson. Thank you for coming today. I have got two ques- 
tions or comments that I would like you all to respond to, so I will 
throw them out one at a time. 

So my district is — the southern tip is Marco Island. I have got 
the west tip of the Everglades, go up north along the coast, Naples, 
Bonita Springs, Fort Myers, Cabbage Key, great place. I think I 
have got the best district of all — wonderful, welcoming people, and 
I love it there. That is another conversation. 

I am always concerned about diseases from mosquitos that come 
from water because we don’t do well with drainage and pooling. 
And I am worried about that personally because I see chikungunya 
right around the corner. I see dengue fever right around the corner. 
It is all over the Caribbean, as far south as Brazil. And it just feels 
like it is knocking on our door and it is just a question of time. 

And I am always worried about how we do with — ^you know, 
when I drive around my district, I am looking at a lot of pooling 
water and I compare that to the developing world where they don’t 
do anything, particularly if it is a bad rainy season. And then you 
have 10 percent of the population of the world gets dengue fever; 
chikungunya is blowing up everywhere. We have this conversation 
today and until now I don’t think anybody has even brought it up. 

And I think of Southeast Asia and the rainy seasons there, and 
India. And, look, I am all with you on toilets and wells, but it feels 
like the global conversation about water sanitation and usability is 
behind the curve with respect to mosquitos because we beat ma- 
laria, which is a nocturnal, rural problem, and now we have 
chikungunya and dengue fever which is an urban, daytime prob- 
lem. 

So that is number one. Do we, as a country and as a globe, do 
we do any work on that? 
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The second thing is to Mr. Oldfield’s comments, my experience in 
development in South America and Southeast Asia is that if folks 
are at risk a little bit, skin in the game — on the well or on the toi- 
let, the septic system — however basic it is, that they tend to keep 
it up more. And that a lot of the 500,000 that are dying every 
year — I am a lot more open-minded to spending taxpayer money if 
the end user has skin in the game. 

And that is not a conservative’s way of saying I don’t want to 
help, because we have all spent a big chunk of our life trying to 
help. But if the model makes everyone in the supply chain have 
skin in the game, then I think what I have seen is that we have 
better usage of the money. 

So I would just ask you all’s quick response to my two comments. 
First of all, if you think I am all wet on the mosquito thing, just 
tell me right up. And then, Mr. Oldfield, you can comment on the 
other one. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I don’t think all wet was what you really, 
wet. 

Mr. Whittington. I don’t think you are all wet on dengue. I 
think it is a serious concern. I would say that there has been rapid 
progress on a dengue vaccine and I would get ready to use it. You 
need to be ready to deploy that in your district when it is 

Mr. Clawson. I am really glad you — look. Dr. Whittington, if you 
ever have time for a conference call with my team we would love 
to hear it. I read a year or 2 ago that they are working on a vaccine 
in Singapore or in Asia somewhere. I assume it is from outside the 
U.S. Is that right? 

Mr. Whittington. It is outside the U.S. The International Vac- 
cine Institute in Seoul has made great progress on this and some 
of the pharmaceuticals. And so I would be happy to talk to you 
about 

Mr. Clawson. And does it work on all four strains of dengue 
fever or 

Mr. Whittington. You have got me on that. But they are very 
happy about the preliminary results from the trials on this. So that 
is something that I would get ready to use. 

Mr. Clawson. We are very interested because we see ourselves 
right behind the Keys in terms of 

Mr. Whittington. I just mentioned I got back from Singapore, 
and they are monitoring very closely dengue cases when they pop 
up, they send people in to figure out where it came from, and they 
are really trying hard to stay on top of mosquito control. But I 
think your concern is exactly right. I mean, this is a real risk. 

Mr. Clawson. Yeah. My guys tell me the type of mosquito that 
spreads dengue is there, but the infection is not yet in south Flor- 
ida. So it just feels like a question of time before we, and I am 
going to be dealing with this, and if we can see it coming 

Mr. Whittington. I think you are right. 

So your second point was about wells and skin in the game, and 
I also agree completely with you on that point, and it relates back 
on the other question about financing and microfinancing, getting 
people to pay for these services as well. 

I would say that from our perspective competition in this busi- 
ness is useful. And one of the great advances, one of the best things 
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that has happened in Sub-Saharan Africa in the last couple dec- 
ades in the WASH sector has actually been the presence of Chinese 
contractors competing for contracts in the rural water sector, and 
they really halve the price of wells. 

So the price of drilling wells, in old technology, you know, we 
have been having wells around for 5,000 years, but the Chinese 
contractors have come and competed in a market-based system for 
those contracts to drill wells in rural areas and have won contracts 
and cut the price in half. So there is a market in this business 
that 

Mr. Clawson. My experience in this is that when we do the fi- 
nancial calculation, the return, either a net present value or IRR, 
we leave out the cost avoidance of hepatitis C or the other things 
that bad toilets cause, and therefore developing countries under- 
state the return on investment for proper sanitation. Am I right 
about that? Mr. Oldfield maybe? 

Mr. Oldfield. Well, I think that is right, and I would just add 
time savings to that. Once you factor in the 3, 4, 6 hours a day that 
a lot of these women around Africa, Asia, and Latin America spend 
hauling water contaminated with human feces on their heads, pret- 
ty much every WASH project is financially viable. And I know that 
doesn’t satisfy you from an NPV or an IRR perspective, but it 
needs to be factored in there. 

Mr. Clawson. No, I think if you take cost avoidance in — no, I 
disagree. I mean, I think if you take cost avoidance in and the cost 
of ringworm and everything else that goes with bad water — I mean, 
I am conservative, but I am right with you all on that. I mean, I 
think the financial models, if we take all aspects into account — first 
of all, saving people’s lives, which is always more important — then 
I am right with you. But I think that if we ignore the cost avoid- 
ance and if we leave the end user out of the risk stream, then we 
come up with corruption and other problems. 

Do you agree with me on that, Mr. Oldfield? 

Mr. Oldfield. Well, I do. I think you are on the right track here. 
And I am constantly looking for more ways to justify, my job is to 
encourage Americans, both public and private, to do more and bet- 
ter in tackling the world’s WASH challenge, water, sanitation, and 
hygiene. One of our key messages is that every dollar invested in 
WASH provides a $4 return, according to the World Health Organi- 
zation, and that $4 in return, it is not a financial return, it is bare- 
ly an economic return. What it is, it is a social return. 

Most of that comes from increased — well, I guess it is economic 
ROI — increased economic productivity because of extra hours in 
your day. But a significant percentage of that 4-1 ROI does come 
from decreased healthcare costs as well. 

It is not an emerging field, but there is new research coming out 
on this all the time because it is, exactly as you said, it is awfully 
difficult to quantify precisely. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I would like to thank our witnesses today. 
This is, again, a second in a series of hearings that we will have 
on water. And some of the areas that have been outlined by Mr. 
Blumenauer we are going to be looking at. And we want to — I 
think that we have really opened up an area of discussion on policy 
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that could be of great value and accomplish some things in a very 
cost-effective way. 

So I want to thank you for helping start this dialogue on water, 
and we will continue in the next hearing, but this one is adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 3:20 p.m., the subcommittees were adjourned.] 
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